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For a long time to come the Pan American Union 
will feel saudades, that untranslatable Portuguese 


expression of nostalgia, for Erico Verissimo, who 
resigned after three years as Director of the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs to return to his writing. 
But the popular Brazilian novelist has promised to 
keep in touch with Americas readers through fre- 
quent contributions to the magazine. 

Meanwhile, the new Director, a distinguished 
Chilean writer, has just arrived. It is virtually im- 
possible in this limited space to deal with the versa- 
tile life of Juan Marin. He has been surgeon, diplo- 
mat, lecturer, and traveler, and has done research 
in aviation medicine. But above all he is a writer. 
His first book of poems was Looping; his later verse, 
mainly about the sea, was gathered in a volume 
entitled Aquarium. He has published five books of 
essays on medical and sociological subjects and a 
remarkable series of seven books about China. He 
has two volumes of short stories, Alas Sobre el Mar 
(Wings Over the Sea), and Cuentos de Viento y 
Agua (Stories of Wind and Water). Two of his 
novels, Paralelo 53 Sur (Latitude 53 South) and 
Naufragio (Shipwreck), have earned him the title 
of “novelist of the sea.” Another, Orestes y Yo, has 
been translated into English as the play Orestes and 
I. Viento Negro (Black Wind), Muerte en Shanghai 
(Death in Shanghai), and El Secreto del Doctor 
Baloux complete the list of his deeply human works 
of fiction. Additional products of his inquiring mind 
are La India Eterna and El Egipto de los Faraunes, 
which won the University of Concepcién’s “Atenea” 
award in 1954. Noted among diplomats as an astute 
administrator and a skillful political analyst, he 
brought both talents to his editorship of the Chilean 
daily El Mercurio and of the magazine Zig-Zag. 

Still another eminent Latin American has agreed 
to make his services available to the Pan American 
Union: Joao Gongalves de Souza, the forty-year-old 
Brazilian agronomist and rural sociologist who has 
been appointed Executive Director of the OAS Tech- 
nical Cooperation Program. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he has occupied various posts 
in his field in Brazil and has represented his country 
at numerous seminars and international confer- 
ences. He has been a professor of rural sociology 
for the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, has worked 
for FAO, and was a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mission of ILO. Under his able direction, in a post 
created last September by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the OAS Technical Co- 
operation Program will undoubtedly gain fresh 
momentum. Tue Epirors 
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JAPAN LOOKS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Before World War Hi, Japon was working to capture 
a larger share of markets in: Latin America, as elsewhere, 
and many of her sons were emigrating to the oreo. The 
war called a temporary halt to that, of course, but today 
both individual firms and the Japanese Government. are 
showing renewed intérest in the zone. The extent of trade 
and emigration dealings was cifed a$ the reason when the 
UN Economic and Social Council recently voted unani- 
mously to give Japan observer status in-its Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, The four ECOSOC members 
from the area-—Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and the Do- 
minican Republic—proposed the new affiliation. 

In Peru, the first joint enterprise to be established by 
Japanese companies in combination with local firms in 
Latin America is being organized to develop the Iniciativa 
iron mine owned by the Peruvian Perulex Company. The 
Japanese investors are the Mitsubishi Trading Company 
and the Mitsubishi Mining Company. The mine is expected 
to turn out one million tons of 65 per cent iron ore per 
year, most of which will be exported to Japan. 

The Taiyo Fisheries Company of Japan plans to invest 
in a new Chilean fishing company to develop whaling along 
the Chilean coast. Two Japanese whaling ships hope to 
catch some eight hundred sperm whales between October 
and Januvory to provide raw material for sotp for the ~ 
Quimica del Sur chemical firm, which has set up the new 
fishing company Pesquera del Sur as a subsidiary. The 
move résults from Chile's foreign-exchange shortage, which 
does not allow sufficient purchoses of the customary im- 
ported raw materials, 

A Brazilian mission is reported seeking Japanese co- 
operation in a project for a joint steel mill in Minas Gerais 
State, It is hoped that Japan will put up one third of the 
estimated seventy-five million dollars the plant will cost. 

Aitention to Latin American markets is in line with the 
policies outlined in a white paper recently issued by the 
Japanese Government's Economie Planning Board. The 
board said that, in order to continue the rising level of 
exports in the future, Japan must rearrange her industrial 


structure so that she can secure a share of the new market 
represented by increase in foreign demand rather than 
compete for established markets of other nations. In the 
first half of 1956 Japan's exports totaled 1.16 billion dol- 
lors and her imports 1.50 billion. However, for the whole 
fiscal year ending last July 31, the country was $535,- 
000,000 ahead in its international balance of payments. 
Exports gained 31 per cent over the previous year, os 
agginst 11 per cent for imports, and foreign procurement 
within Japan did not drop as much as expected. Of the 
$500,000,000 gain in exports, 60 per cent was accounted 
for by sales to the dollar area and the rest by sales to the 
sterling area. 


COOPERATION STEPPED UP 


The OAS Technical Cooperation Program received a 
boost recently when Argentine OAS Ambassador Eduardo 
Augusto Garcia announced that his country is going ahead 
with a 20 per cent inerease in the dollar value of ifs con- 
tribution to the program, despite the much larger peso 
quota that will mean under Argentina’s new exchange sys- 
tem. The country originally announced last year that it was 
raising its contribution from 500,000 pesos (then equivalent 
to U.S. $100,000) to. 600,000. Now the ante has been 
upped to 2,160,000 pesos, to maintain the $120,000 value 
at the new official exchange rate. 

Meanwhile in Washington, September 17-19, the special 
committee of representatives of the American presidents, 
called for by U.S. President Eisenhower at the Panama 
meeting last July, got to work on its task of finding ways 
to strengthen QAS cooperation in the economic, social, 
financial, and teehnical tields. No action was taken ot this 
stage on specific proposals, but the delegates agreed on 
a list of problems they will deal with. These fell into six 
main categories. 

Under the economit heading, the committee will take up 
problems of agricultural techniques, production, and mar- 
keting; industrial development; expansion of trade; and 
improvement of transportation facilities. 

In the social field, emphasis was put on eliminating major 
diseases and extending and improving education, low-cost 
housing, social security, and welfare programs. 

Financially, the primary concern was again with means 
for obtaining capital from public and private sources. 

In technical matters, the approach will be through im- 
provement and coordination of existing technical assistance 
programs. 

The committee will also’ deal with the administrative 
organization of the OAS and ways of strengthening the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council to meet an 
expected heavier work-load. 

Finally, ways of using nuclear materials in scientific re- 
search and coordinating national atomic training activities 
will be explored. 

In all these fields, the discussions emphasized possible 
technical assistance through special training and educa- 
tional work, but particular interest was also shown in the 
idea of developing more effective direct attention through 
the OAS to specific economic and financial problems facing 
the various governments. 

The presidents’ representatives will meet again in Janu- 
ary to draw up their final agenda, and a concluding ses- 
sion, probably in March or April 1957, will decide on the 
concrete recommendations to be submitted to the fwenty- 
one American presidents. 
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Strategically located Chacaltaya Laboratory of Cosmic Physics stands high in the Andes and close to the geomagnetic equator 


window the 
COSMOS 


BOLIVIA HAS WORLD'S HIGHEST PHYSICS 


ISMAEL ESCOBAR 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND one hundred and twenty-six feet 
up, in the heart of the Andean cordillera about twenty 
miles from La Paz, Bolivia, stands the Cosmic Physics 
Laboratory of Chacaltaya, the highest and one of the 
best-equipped in the world. There a small group of scien- 
tists and technicians from several countries is carrying 
on fundamental work on the detection, analysis, and 
measurement of cosmic rays in an outstanding demon- 
stration of international cooperation. 

What are cosmic rays and why should we study them? 
The earth is constantly being bombarded by tiny particles 
from outer space. You cannot see them with the most 
powerful microscope or feel them, for they are not even 
complete atoms of any element. Nevertheless, we can 
record their passage with such devices as photographic 
plates, Geiger-Miiller counters, and cloud chambers. In 


DR. ISMAEL ESCOBAR is a professor at the University of San A 


La Paz as we as Director of the Chacalta Lab 


LABORATORY 


this age of atomic weapons and power, the names of the 
basic parts of atoms have taken their place in everyday 
speech. As we know, almost the entire mass of an atom 
is concentrated in the compact nucleus, made up of one 
or more positively charged protons, or protons plus 
neutrons (particles of slightly greater mass than protons 
but with no electrical charge). The positive charge of 
the nucleus is balanced by the negative charges of elec- 
trons, minute particles generally pictured as revolving 
around the nucleus. 

Now, the primary cosmic rays, as they arrive at the 
outermost reaches of the earth’s atmosphere, consist 
mainly of protons, alpha particles (nuclear building 
blocks made up of two protons and two neutrons), and 


heavy nuclei. Few of them get through to the surface of © 


the earth, however. As they move earthward, most of 
them will hit the nucleus of an atom of oxygen, nitrogen, 
or some other component of the atmosphere, disintegrat- 
ing it and sending forward the secondary radiation that 
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Brazilian physicist Ricardo Palmeira checks voltage on 
Geiger-Miiller counters used in experimental research 


Author Escobar checks chronometer with signal from U.S. Naval 
Observatory. Oxygen tank is for altitude-sickness emergencies 


Electronic equipment for measuring variations in 
cosmic radiation. Bolivian, Brazilian, and U.S. 
scientists are collaborating on this experiment 


results from the collision. What reaches sea level is pre- 
dominantly made up of short-lived, unstable particles, 
with masses intermediate between those of electrons and 
protons, that are called mesons—and of showers of elec- 
trons knocked off the gas atoms. Although some particles 
in the cosmic rays possess enormous energy individually 
and move at tremendous speeds, the total energy received 
by the earth in this manner is negligible compared to 
what comes from the sun. 

There is still no definitive theory about the origin of 
cosmic radiation. Although the sun plays a significant 
role in the process, it is accepted that the rays come 
from interstellar space, possibly originating in explosions 
of stars within or outside our galaxy. Such particles are 
later accelerated by the magnetic fields existing in the 
universe. 

Studies of the interactions of high-energy particles in 
cosmic rays, carried out in laboratories in many parts 
of the world or by means of photographic plates exposed 
on mountain tops or at still higher altitudes using bal- 
loons or rockets, have made possible striking advances 
in the field of nuclear physics and proof of the existence 
of certain particles now considered elemental. The be- 
havior of this radiation both outside and within the 
atmosphere is providing us with additional information 
on magnetic, geomagnetic, and meteorological effects, 
and even clues to the structure and age of our universe. 

The Chacaltaya Laboratory is made up of a number 
of buildings at the 17,126-foot level that house a machine 
and motor shop, a repair shop, quarters for the staff, 
and space for the experimental work. A cabin still 
higher serves as living quarters for the personnel that 
mans a complete meteorological station set up in a little 
hut on the very peak of the mountain, at 18,012 feet. A 
radio station in the main building relays the weather 
information to the central weather bureau in La Paz 
three times a day. 

Tray after tray of electronic equipment, innumerable 
cables, switches, neon lights of various types and colors, 
a Wilson cloud chamber, automatic cameras, compres- 
sors, and the clicking of automatic counters actuated by 
rows of Geiger-Miiller tubes set the tone of this domain 
of science in the sky. The laboratory built its own high- 
voltage line to tie in with the hydroelectric system that 
supplies La Paz, and it uses the current for heating as 
well as lighting and operating the experimental equip- 
ment. 

Any weekday you will find some twenty people— 
physicists, service men, and the cook—ruinning the ex- 
periments, working in the carpentry shop, servicing 
transformers in the power substation, repairing the build- 
ings, cleaning labs and quarters, or doing KP. 

To limit the length of time the men must remain at 
this altitude, where the atmospheric pressure is half what 
it is at sea level and the temperature goes below freezing 
every day in the year, the central and administrative 
office is maintained in La Paz, at the University of San 
Andrés, of which the laboratory is a part. Scientists and 
workmen make the trip up the mountain over an all- 
weather road in about an hour and a half. Generally the 
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Photomicrograph of nuclear emulsion carried to a height of 
106,000 feet by U.S. Navy balloon shows giant shower of mesons 
produced when a high-energy iron nucleus from outer space 
(heavy track at top) collided (at center of “star” pattern) 

with a nucleus in the emulsion 


physicists work three days a week in the high laboratory, 
sleeping there two nights. A second team works with 
them the third day and spends the next two nights on 
the mountain, returning to La Paz on the weekend. 
When the work requires it, a third team operates the 
equipment on Saturday and Sunday; otherwise only a 
small guard unit stays at the post. Although the research 
program calls for long hours of observations, the men 
find time now and then for a game of chess after dinner, 
listening to records, or trying out the ski runs of the 
Club Andino Boliviano, just two hundred yards away. 
At present, a large part of the scientific personnel is 
from the Brazilian Physical Research Center in Rio, 
working at Chacaltaya under a ten-year cooperative 
agreement. 

The laboratory got its start in 1943, when I was 
Director General of Meteorology in Bolivia. A modest 
weather station was installed at the peak, with the ski 
club cottage serving as living quarters. This little obser- 
vatory began international cooperation in the field of 
cosmic-ray studies by exposing nuclear emulsions for 
various research scientists, including Drs. Herman 
Yagoda and Maurice Shapiro of the United States and 
César Lattes and Gervasio Guimaraes de Carvalho of 
Brazil. 

When I returned from graduate studies of cosmic rays 
with Dr. Bruno Rossi at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1951, that Institute agreed to lend us the 
equipment essential for studying the unequal distribution 
of radiation received from different directions at Cha- 
caltaya, which is only four degrees south of the geo- 
magnetic equator. Its strategic location, plus the altitude, 
makes the Chacaltaya Laboratory unique. All charged 
particles are deflected by magnetic fields, and the mag- 
netic field of the earth exerts its influence not only on 
the ground but also in the atmosphere and beyond it. 
Indeed, most of the bending of cosmic rays around the 
earth takes place before they ever reach the atmosphere. 
The effect of the earth’s magnetic field on the particles 
differs at different latitudes and according to their 
charge, energy, and direction of arrival. The magnetic 
barrier is strongest at the magnetic equator, where the 
highest energy is required to pierce it, so studies of the 
radiation arriving there can be most valuable to our 
knowledge both of the rays and of the earth’s magnetism. 

In 1952 Professor César Lattes, the brilliant director 
of the Brazilian Physical Research Center, came to Bo- 
livia with a UNESCO mission of scientific experts. The 
geographic value of the Chacaltaya site led the Brazilian 
center to make the agreement for doing scientific work 
there, and both the Brazilians and the University of San 
Andrés stepped up their financial contributions, soon 
making Chacaltaya one of the best centers in the world 
for cosmic-ray studies, equipped to use the most ad- 
vanced techniques man has developed for research in 
nuclear physics. 

In February and March 1955, twenty-eight scientists 
from seven countries took part in an Inter-American 
Course in Modern Physics given at the university and 
at Chacaltaya under the sponsorship of UNESCO's 


Physicists at work inside control room of Wilson cloud chamber 
provided by University of Chicago 


Workmen saw lumber for addition to Laboratory. Scene is in 
winter, when there is less snow because it is dry season 


Personnel sleeps in simple but comfortably heated barracks, 
works in shifts to avoid long stay at extreme altitude 
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Scientific Cooperation Center for Latin America. It cov- 
ered classical mechanics, quantum theory, electrodynam- 
ics, and cosmic radiation and techniques for detecting it. 
UNESCO has now granted the laboratory $10,000 and 
provided the services of the Spanish physicist Rafael 
Armenteros for a new experiment on_ high-energy 
showers. It has also offered two scholarships for Bo- 
livians to study atomic physics abroad. 

The laboratory plans a broad program of special 
studies to be carried out as part of the International 
Geophysical Year that begins in July 1957 (see “To 
Probe the Earth and the Sky,” July 1956 Americas). 
Radiosonde equipment will probably be added to the 
weather station for high-altitude observations. Investiga- 
tion of the amount of ozone in the atmosphere is planned, 
in collaboration with the University of New Mexico, 
which will also help with equipment for studying the 
correlation between cosmic-ray variations and the twice- 
daily fluctuation in atmospheric pressure. The U.S. 
Bureau of Standards is lending a transmitter-receiver to 
study the altitude, thickness, and reflective characteristics 
of the ionosphere—the ionized layers of the atmosphere 
that make long-distance radio transmission possible by 
reflecting radio waves back to the surface of the earth. 
A cloud chamber from the University of Chicago is 
being used to photograph ionization tracks, and two 
physicists from the University of Chile have come to 
Chacaltaya to familiarize themselves with these tech- 
niques. At the end of this year the Physical Research 
Laboratory of Ahmedabad, India, will send a scientist 
to Chacaltaya with equipment for determining the part 
the sun plays in the unequal directional distribution of 
primary cosmic rays. 

Another experiment in fundamental atomic physics for 
which the equipment is already in place will measure the 
penetration of carbon and lead by protons and other 
nuclear particles and their interactions with the test 
material. This experiment is scheduled to cast light on 
the average distance traveled by the intruding particles 
between collisions. So far, there have been small dis- 
crepancies between the values calculated theoretically 
and those observed experimentally. 

Still other cosmic-ray observations are on the pro- 
gram, and it is likely that an astronomical observation 
post will be set up at the laboratory to house the instru- 
ments the Military Geographical Institute plans to use in 
checking latitudes and longitudes. In yet another field, 
the Chacaltaya glacier will be studied in cooperation 
with UNESCO and the Regional School of Geology at- 
tached to the University of San Andrés. Its recession, 
erosion, and transportation and deposit of materials will 
all be checked. The laboratory stands ready to cooperate, 
within the limits of available space, with other scientific 
bodies that want to carry out studies on other topics 
included in the International Geophysical Year program. 

Thus, high in the Bolivian Andes, scientists whose 
interests know no national boundaries are gathering data 
to give us a better knowledge both of the tiniest com- 
ponent particles of matter and of the vast reaches of the 
universe, @ @ 
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LILO LINKE 


Ecuapor, one of the smallest South American republics, 
has produced several outstanding writers whose works 
have been widely translated. Jorge Icaza’s Huasipungo, 
for example, first published in 1934, has since been read 
in countries as far away as Russia and Sweden. Another 
distinguished contemporary novelist is now winning 
recognition beyond the Spanish-speaking world after 
being published in Quito, Santiago, Buenos Aires, and 
Mexico City: Alfredo Pareja Diezcanseco. 

For Pareja, writing is a craft at which he has labored 
steadily and with a deep sense of responsibility for over 
a quarter of a century. He shares with his colleagues a 
concern for the middle and working classes of Ecuador, 
and their struggle is the underlying theme of his prin- 
cipal works. But while the other members of the so-called 
Guayaquil Group, to which he belonged until the early 
forties, have not published for years, and the rest, from 
Quito and elsewhere, have added little that is essentially 
new to what they fitfully created in the beginning, Alfredo 
Pareja has turned out book after book, each superior to 
the last. As he said in an interview a few months ago: 
“The literary profession requires perseverance. sacrifice, 
and self-discipline.” He gives a craftsman’s attention to 
style and construction without losing sight of his ulti- 


German-born LILO LINKE lives in Ecuador, where she is on the 
executive board of the National Journalists’ Union, and writes regu- 
larly for El Comercio and other leading Quito papers. 


Novelist Alfredo Pareja writes about 
his native Ecuador 


Alfredo Pareja being interviewed in 1952 as editor of El Sol in 
connection with a campaign to improve motion pictures 


mate aim: to express the realities of his country through 
literature. “We must incorporate the peculiar speech of 
the Latin American into the universal language of the 
contemporary novel,” he stated in the same interview. 

Thanks to his dedicated methods, Pareja’s tenth novel 
is about to appear; two years ago he completed a four- 
volume history of Ecuador; four years ago he published 
the second of two biographies. Several of his lectures 
and essays have also been printed in book form. All this 
is a considerable output for a man who has not yet 
reached the half-century mark and who, like most Latin 
American writers, has had to turn to non-literary activi- 
ties to earn a living. 

Born in Guayaquil in 1908, Pareja had to start mak- 
ing his own way at the early age of thirteen, despite his 
aristocratic ancestry (a Velazquez portrait of a Spanish 
admiral on his father’s side hangs in the London Na- 
tional Gallery; his mother came from the influential 
Peruvian Diez Canseco family). When the boy’s father, 
an engineer, died prematurely in 1919, Alfredo could 
finish only primary school. He was hired first as a sales- 
man by a German businessman, who two years later 
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promoted him to warehouse boss. “He taught me to 
work,” Pareja recalls gratefully. From his sixteenth to 


his twenty-first year Alfredo worked all day in the. 


Foreign Department of the Bank of Ecuador, then 
studied far into the night, only to be up again with his 
books at dawn. Without the help of a teacher he went 
through the high-school curriculum and enrolled in the 
university faculty of law and social sciences. 

Alfredo celebrated his coming of age with a first novel, 
La Casa de los Locos (The House of the Insane). 
Though the book was immature, two of the author’s 
tendencies were already apparent in its pages: his pas- 
sion for politics and his keen but detached observation 
of the world around him. The following year he pub- 
lished La Senorita Ecuador, an idealized biography of 
the beauty queen of the moment. Pareja would gladly 
exclude the volume from the leather-bound collection of 
his works lined up near his desk. “Still,” he concedes, 
“you ought to own up to your sins.” 

At twenty-two he secured free passage to New York 
on an oil tanker. “I wanted to see the world, no matter 
how,” he recalls, “but I was to regret it. When I reached 
New York, the United States was sliding into the Depres- 
sion.” He worked first as a busboy in a Bickford cafe- 
teria, then moved to a subterranean automat on Twenty- 
third Street. “Because they were suspicious of foreign- 
ers, they used to go through my pockets looking for a 
fork or knife.” Pareja was registered as No. 161 with 
the Acme Employment Agency, Brooklyn, which used to 
supply “select domestic and commercial help.” One of 
the weirdest jobs he obtained through the agency was 
putting the finishing touches on hundreds of Santa Claus 
figures of all sizes in a Brooklyn factory; one of the 
most boring, he says, was teaching Spanish at Berlitz. 

The first of the only two short stories Pareja ever 
wrote dates from this period: an insignificant piece 
about a drunkard that he remembers only vaguely. At 
the Spanish-language newspaper where he applied for 


work he was asked if he could write short stories. “Had 
they suggested acrobatics, | would have answered in the 
affirmative,” he says. “They accepted my story and paid 
me fifty dollars on condition that they might cut and 
change it as they saw fit—and that I would never come 
back for another assignment.” 

After a year, Pareja had had enough and returned to 
Guayaquil to earn his living in more conventional ways. 
Soon he was working successfully as the representative 
of a big pharmaceutical firm. But his real life started 
at six o'clock, when the tropical night fell, bringing 
coolness and a time not for relaxation but for writing. 

While Alfredo Pareja had been in New York, a notable 
volume of short stories had been published jointly by 
Joaquin Gallegos Lara, Enrique Gil Gilbert, and Deme- 
trio Aguilera Malta under the title Los Que Se Van 
(Those Who Go Away). Now he joined the group, 
together with José de la Cuadra, Ecuador’s best short- 
story writer. “We were five, as united as the fingers in 
a fist,” Enrique Gil Gilbert said afterward. Later the 
ironical Angel F. Rojas from Loja, a small university 
town in the Andes, settled down among them as if he 
had always been a mono (Spanish for “monkey,” the 
nickname for Ecuadorians from the coast). Other writers, 
poets, painters, came and went. 

Frequently the group met in Alfredo Pareja’s apart- 
ment. In 1934 he had married Mercedes Cucalén, the 
handsome, intelligent daughter of a coastal landowner. 
With “Meche” as hostess, seconding Alfredo’s cordiality, 
the young men would argue heatedly until the cries of 
the breadsellers announced the dawn. The talk focussed 
on literature from the four corners of the world—the 
great literature of the past or the revolutionary litera- 
ture of the day, with passionate debates about values and 
trends—and on their own projects. Of the seventy works 
of fiction that Angel F. Rojas lists in La Novela Ecua- 
toriana as published between 1930 and 1944, twenty-one 
were written by members of the Guayaquil Group. To 


Celebrating the first issue of El Sol, the short-lived daily Pareja founded in Quito. Novelist is seated in the center, in light jacket, 


beside his wife Mercedes. In chair on right is Benjamin Carrion, essayist and President of the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana 
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this period belong Alfredo Pareja’s Rio Arriba (Up 
River), 1931; El Muelle (The Wharf), 1933; La Bel- 
daca, 1935; Baldomera, 1938: Don Balén de Baba, 
1939; Hombres sin Tiempo (Timeless Men), 1941; and 
Las Tres Ratas (The Three Rats), 1944. 

“Rio Arriba, that’s a real novel at last!” Pareja ex- 
claimed recently on reviewing his books in order of 
their appearance. In it he attempted a psychoanalytical 
study of the coastal character, but two years later this 
work was left far behind by El Muelle. It is the story of 
Juan Idrovo, an Ecuadorian worker who along with 
other Spanish Americans tries to find employment on 
the New York docks during the dark days of the Depres- 
sion. He becomes involved in smuggling and returns, 
defeated, to his native Guayaquil, the hot, devouring 
town. The second half of the book depicts his equally 
hopeless struggle there and his love for Maria del 
Socorro, just emerging from childhood as a victim of 
poverty and exploitation. 

Juan, Maria del Socorro, and the brutal contractor 
Angel Marifio were among the first real human beings 
in Ecuadorian literature. Until then, most novels, includ- 
ing Pareja’s, had rightly been called over-photographic 
and deliberately slanted: “social protests rather than 
literature”; “crude, pessimistic, lugubrious”; “a litera- 
ture of failure and frustration.” At the same time, no 
one denied the tremendous vitality of the writing, both 
in such Sierra authors as Jorge Icaza and in members 
of the Guayaquil Group. Alfredo Pareja had long at- 
tempted to penetrate the surface, to create living people 
rather than types, and to'present them in a clean, read- 
able style, free of mannerisms and vulgarity. (Profanity 
is lacking in his books—except in Baldomera, in which 
the heroine is characterized by her bad language— 
while other Ecuadorian writers are inclined to overuse 
it in a reaction against romanticism.) Pareja feels that 


a forceful style does not require machismo, or making 
a fetish of masculinity. Even his villains, such as the 
ironically named “Angel” Marifo, remain human and 
credible. Pareja’s particular strength, manifest especially 
in his later work, is his sympathetic understanding of 
women, again an unusual element in the Ecuadorian 
novel. Maria del Socorro was only the first in a long 
line of unforgettable feminine characters he has brought 
to life. 

La Beldaca added considerably to Pareja’s stature as 
a writer. Unlike his previous novels, which, according 
to the usual procedure, were printed at the author's 
expense and distributed by a local bookshop, this manu- 
script was published by a leading firm in Santiago, 
Chile: Ercilla. Many years later it was to appear in 
German, French, and Polish translations. 

Reread after twenty years, the novel has lost none of 
its freshness. “La Beldaca” is a two-masted sloop built 
on a Pacific beach in Ecuador to carry salt and other 
merchandise down the coast to Guayaquil. The sloop is 
the embodiment of a life-long dream of Jess Parrales, a 
cholo—a coast dweller of mixed Indian and white blood 
—who has grown up in one of the primitive villages on 


Pareja, then Ecuadorian chargé d affaires in Mexico, between his 
hostess Maria Astinsulo and Aztec Princess famed for poetry recitals 
the dry, windswept plain. The simple-minded Parrales 
cannot hold on for long to his property. From master of 
his own boat he soon becomes a hired captain forced by 
the owner, an unscrupulous Guayaquil businessman, to 
use “La Beldaca” for smuggling. Worn out and aged, 
Jesis Parrales and the sloop finally go down together 
in a storm. 

Fishermen who paddle far out to sea in their dugout 
canoes or dive among the perilous rocks for lobsters; 
water-carriers who walk for miles behind their donkeys 
dragging barrels over the undulating dunes: the humble 
women who buy the precious liquid by the gourdful in 
this desert-like section of the country; Guayaquil dock- 
workers and servants, their employers and their families 
move through this story under the gray tropical sky. 
Alfredo Pareja knew both the people and the landscape. 
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For a time, as paymaster of the Guayaquil-Salinas Rail- 
way, he had traveled every week to the terminus on the 
beach. Nothing had changed much since the turn of the 
century when the action of La Beldaca takes place. The 
big fire of 1896, one of the many that periodically left 
parts of Guayaquil in ashes, forms one of the principal 
incidents. For the first time the author used historical 
background material. 

With Baldomera, also published by Ercilla, Pareja 
returned to the big port. The heroine, as Angel F. Rojas 
describes her in his La Novela Ecuatoriana, is “an ugly 
mulatto woman of the lowest class in the port” (though 
Ecuador has other ports, “el puerto” is always synony- 
mous with Guayaquil), “alert and aggressive, with a 
strong revolutionary sense, who defends her son the way 
a lioness defends her cubs. The personal tragedy of the 
youth, longing to climb the social scale but disdained 
because of his racial origin, occupies some of the best 
pages. Finally, the mulatto heroine claims as hers the 
murder perpetrated by her son.” Baldomera can be 
found in almost any Latin American port among the 
ambulant fruit vendors or cooking a typical dish over a 
charcoal fire, surrounded by a mob of hungry urchins. 

Hechos y Hazanas de Don Balén de Baba y de Su 
Amigo Inocente Cruz (Deeds and Exploits of Don Balon 
de Baba and His Friend Inocente Cruz) was published 
by the Book Club of Buenos Aires as one of the twelve 
best American novels selected by the club in 1939, along 
with works by such authors as John Dos Passos and 
Eduardo Mallea. Pareja’s was the only work chosen 
from Pacific Coast authors. It brought him more royalties 
than any of his previous books, but it was not a success 
in Ecuador. Politics was still too serious a subject for 
his countrymen to enjoy Pareja’s mocking treatment of 
the pompous, would-be political leader Don Balén, a 
native Don Quixote. 

Pareja himself might have agreed for a special reason, 
indicated by a footnote on the final page of Don Balén: 
“This book was written first in Guayaquil, continued in 
exile in Santiago, Chile, finished in Quito on December 
31, 1938, in the Garcia Moreno Penitentiary where I was 
imprisoned by the reactionary and disgraceful dictator- 
ship of Mosquera Narvaez.” In short, the novelist was 
embroiled in politics, something almost inevitable for a 
Latin American intellectual. Along with other writers 
whom the dictator considered dangerous per se, Pareja 
was sent into exile and landed in Chile. Being without 
financial resources, he opened a bookshop in Antofagasta 
as agent for Ercilla. Unfortunately, the Chilean port did 
not seem addicted to literature. So Pareja and his pretty, 
determined wife put a bottle of red native wine, a 
plateful of alfalfa, and the latest Ercilla publication in 
the show-window with a big illuminated sign reading: 
“Choose Your Provisions!” Alfredo soon had to replace 
his stock. 

Pareja derived more pleasure from selling books than 
from dispensing pharmaceutical products and quickly 
made friends with Chilean writers and artists and those 
from other Spanish American countries who, like him- 
self, had found political refuge there. Overlooking the 
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personal hardships exile involves, it seems to stimulate 
an international rapprochement such as existed during 
the Wars of Independence, when a man was as much at 
home in Venezuela as in Bolivia or Argentina. 

In 1938, Pareja was allowed to return to Ecuador and, 
elected deputy to the Constituent Assembly by an anti- 
Conservative coalition group, was caught up in four 
months of intense political struggle. Congress opposed 
the new President’s dictatorial ambitions and an infantry 
regiment promised support to those backing the Con- 
stitution. Street fighting again ensued, and after a flight 
across the hills followed by three days in hiding and 
hectic negotiations, Pareja was arrested. The pages of 
his Historia del Ecuador analyze those turbulent months, 
but without personal bitterness. 

During his enforced leisure in prison, Pareja resolved 
not to return to the battlefield. “I believe with Thomas 
Mann that the intellectuai should be a witness, not an 
active participant in politics, except in times of acute 
crisis,” Pareja has declared more than once. “Everyone 
knows how Thomas Mann stood up for his convictions 
when Hitler came to power. But in the ordinary course 
of events, the writer’s task is too demanding to permit 
ties with a political party. Art and literature admit no 
amateurs. And in his own way the writer makes his con- 
tribution to the course of progress.” 

While other political prisoners rested, read, or played 
cards, Alfredo Pareja finished Balén de Baba and 
worked in the library. Excited by the documents he 
found there referring to the Liberal caudillo Eloy Alfaro, 
who had been assassinated in that same prison in 1912, 
he decided to write Alfaro’s biography. The research 
took almost five years. Meanwhile, another direct out- 
come of the thirty-four days in the penitentiary was 
Hombres sin Tiempo, a novel of prison life published 
by Losada in Buenos Aires in 1941. The schoolteacher 
who tells the story, condemned for a murder of passion, 
withdrew in prison, like Pareja, from violence into re- 
flection. “Una novela de almas {a novel of souls|,” Angel 
Rojas called it. 

In Las Tres Ratas (Losada, 1944) —perhaps his bit- 
terest protest—Pareja again used Guayaquil as a setting 
to describe with tragic intensity the life of a middle-class 
family of Liberal antecedents that moves into town from 
the interior of the province. “Others have voiced the 
protest against the unjust distribution of bread, sub- 
stance and essence of human injustice,” wrote the liter- 
ary critic Benjamin Carri6n. “Pareja has voiced the 
protest against injustice and social inequality in matters 
of love. . . .” Las Tres Ratas was published in Argentina 
and filmed there while Pareja and his family (two of his 
three children had arrived by then) were living in 
Mexico, where he had gone in 1943. 

By this time the novelist had paid off the debts ac- 
cumulated during his exile and brief political career and 
hoped soon to devote himself entirely to writing. Two 
years in Mexico were intended to show him how such a 
life could shape up. He found it a wonderful life, with 
friends, music, writing, lectures, and the publication in 


1944 of La Hoguera Barbara—La Vida de Eloy Alfaro 
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Small coastal vessels in the port of Guayaquil of the type Pareja 
describes. Balandra on right is called “Baldomera” like his heroine 


(The Barbaric Bonfire—The Life of Eloy Alfaro) by 
the Mexican firm Compania General Editora. But he 
continued to divide his time, serving for seven months 
as Ecuadorian chargé d'affaires. 

Few cities in the Western Hemisphere preserve the 
past more faithfully than Quito. Pareja had followed the 
Guayaquil custom of migrating to the cool Ecuadorian 
capital during the rainy months, which coincide with 
school vacations. He had explored the narrow streets 
that climb the foothills of Mt. Pichincha, entered the 
richly ornamented colonial churches, and talked with 
the monks in their cloisters. The outcome was another 
book published in Mexico, in 1952; in both period and 
background it was in complete contrast to anything the 
novelist had previously written. Vida y Leyenda de 
Miguel de Santiago is a biography of the seventeenth- 
century painter, founder of the Quito School. 

Pareja’s historical research also led subsequently to 
the four volumes of Historia del Ecuador. Meanwhile, 
he was appointed Latin American UNRRA representa- 
tive. Flying from country to country, negotiating day and 
night for food for the hungry, fighting delays and ob- 
structions, he had neither time nor energy left for writ- 
ing. But in 1948 he settled in Quito, where he still makes 
his home. There, with Benjamin Carrién and other in- 
tellectuals, he conceived the idea of publishing a daily 
newspaper. Almost two years went into the preparation 
of El Sol—‘an Ecuadorian voice to serve the people,” 
as its motto proclaimed. Yet the paper failed. Pareja 
held out to the last, but even he gave up at the end of 
1953 after losing his and his wife’s money in the ven- 
ture. 

Energetically, Pareja resumed his double life as writer 
and commercial agent. Literary ideas that had been nag- 
ging for years were at last elaborated into one vast 
project: a series of six or more novels about Ecuador’s 
“New Era,” beginning around 1925. The work was 
originally planned as a trilogy, with dozens of characters 
from all social strata moving against a background of 
current events. Losada is about to publish the first vol- 


ume, the second is ready for the printer, and future 
volumes of this monumental work are to follow every 
two years. 

Los Nuevos Anos, as the series is called, will show the 
influence of time on society and human nature. “Even 
the witches will be in it,” according to Pareja. Not only 
the fortunetellers many people still believe in, but the 
occult, mysterious forces that often shape reality. Pareja 
had already attempted something similar in Balén de 
Baba. 

“It’s the story of my generation,” he says, “though 
the novels are not historical. They simply underline the 
great social events, the popular hopes and ambitions that 
were often drowned in bloodshed. | am trying to fit them 
into the bigger frame of contemporary universal his- 
tory. All the characters struggle for a better life in a 
spirit of unquenchable optimism.” He may have con- 
ceived the idea while reading Jules Romains’ Les Hom- 
mes de Bonne Volonté (Men of Good Will), since he 
has covered all twenty-seven volumes in Spanish trans- 
lation. Pareja admires Romains as the consummate story- 
teller, for his clarity and apparent simplicity of style and 
his formidable culture devoid of pedantry. Nevertheless, 
noting that Romains frequently loses track of or abruptly 
drops his charactets, Pareja lists each of his characters 
in the order of their various appearances. For the last 
few years he has been filling notebooks with material. 
With Meche he sometimes visits old streets and suburbs 
in Quito, where the action of the first and second volumes 
takes place, and his wife makes sketches he later uses for 
moving his characters about. 

Pareja’s reading includes history and _ philosophy: 
“always Bergson, always Unamuno,” he explained re- 
cently in his study, where the crowded bookshelves reach 
to the ceiling. “I have just finished Toynbee, but am also 
continually reading novels. | have recently reread D. H. 
Lawrence and some Goethe. One changes in tastes and 
attitudes. But I am always a conscientious reader of 
Shakespeare and have gone twice right through his 
work, the second time reading the plays in the order in 
which they were written. The Greek dramatists, the 
Spaniards, Dickens. . . .” 

All this occupies odd moments while he is breakfast- 
ing or riding in a taxi. Pareja is seldom seen without 
a book. He is also devoted to music. Besides Mozart and 
other classical composers, his record collection includes 
Shinberg’s quartets and other modern chamber music, 
Scriabin, and a recent edition of early medieval music 
up to 1300. 

Pareja shared a deep interest in music with Thomas 
Mann, of whose work he has made a life-long study. 
After Mann’s death last year, Pareja delivered three 
brilliant lectures at the Casa de la Cultura in Quito in 
which he examined the inner meaning of the German 
writer's work. It was an amazing display of understand- 
ing and literary sensibility for a spiritual achievement 
that in its entire conception must appear so alien to most 
Latin Americans. Once again Pareja proved how much 
he himself had developed and held out rich promise of 
what we can expect of him. @ @ @ 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN BRAZILIAN EDUCATION 


GEORGES D. LANDAU 


Wuat Goop are economic and social development plans 
in the Americas if they are stymied by bureaucratic in- 
efficiency? The urgent need to crush that Hydra-headed 
monster prompted the establishment of the Brazilian 
School of Public Administration in Rio de Janeiro four 
years ago. Better known by its initials in Portuguese, 
EBAP has been teaching actual and potential public ser- 
vants from all over Brazil, Spanish America, and Haiti 
how to do their jobs more effectively. 

From colonial days, important administrative posts 
throughout Latin America traditionally went to people 
whose only qualification was that they were friends of 
the heads of government. Faced with complex problems 
they knew nothing about, these men inevitably failed. 
Over the years, the State began to take on new and 
broader functions, the patronage system continued, and 
the number of inept public servants grew to such pro- 


EBAP trains present and future public administrators from all Latin American countries 
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portions that their clumsiness and wastefulness made 
the taxpayer skeptical of the ways of government. 

EBAP was founded on the premise that well-trained 
administrators will not only restore the people’s con- 
fidence in government but, through proper understanding 
of issues, careful planning, and efficient handling of pub- 
lic funds, will also help wipe out poverty, ignorance, and 
disease. The school came into being through the initia- 
tive of the Getulio Vargas Foundation, a private but 
government-subsidized organization devoted to educa- 
tion, research, and technical assistance. The Brazilian 
Government signed an agreement with the United Nations 
in 1952, under which the UN undertook, through its 
Technical Assistance Department, to contribute regu- 
larly to EBAP, offer scholarships to students from other 
countries, send EBAP’s own assistant professors abroad 
for advanced study, and furnish foreign professors when- 
ever Brazilian teachers were not available. 

At first, EBAP practically had to beg the other Ameri- 
can countries to submit candidates for scholarships. 
Today, it has three times as many requests as it can 
handle. The school’s reputation has grown so that the 
Paraguayan and Uruguayan governments recently offered 
to pay all expenses for a large number of their high 
‘ administrative officials (usually, the UN pays round-trip 
fare plus seventy per cent of the student’s expenses, and 
EBAP pays the rest). But there are so many administra- 
tive problems to be solved in some of the American 
countries that even if EBAP doubled its present capacity, 
it would not be big enough to train all the people needed. 

Its main contribution, therefore, is to promote the 
establishment of new centers and to prepare teachers for 
them. Each person who studies at EBAP takes back to 
his country (or to his state in Brazil) new ideas and 
techniques. Thus, even though statistics may not register 
miraculous progress overnight, EBAP is creating a 
hopeful and receptive attitude where skepticism and dis- 
belief prevailed before; also, it has inspired the establish- 
ment of other schools—two in San José, Costa Rica; 
another in Venezuela, founded in 1954; one in El Salva- 
dor, inaugurated in 1955; and the one being set up in 
Bolivia, under the direction of Alfredo Revilla Quesada, 
an ex-scholarship-winner at EBAP. 

Foreign students—usually high government officials 
such as directors, section chiefs, technical advisers, and, 
occasionally, the head of a federal department or a 
legislator—enroll, with their Brazilian counterparts, in 
the Special Course, a stepped-up refresher program of 
four months’ duration, with classes given all day long. 
Here they can specialize in one of five subjects—Organi- 
zation and Management, Personnel, Financial or Supply 
Administration, and Public Relations. 

Of the 320 students who attended in 1955, 196 came 
from other countries, including the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. In the first semester of 1956 there were 
171 enrollments, of which five were from Uruguay, three 
from Chile, two from Argentina, two from Costa Rica, 
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two from El Salvador, two from Paraguay, one from 
Bolivia, one from Cuba, one from Honduras, one from 
Mexico, one from Nicaragua, and one from the Domini- 
can Republic. Their ages ranged from twenty-five to 
forty. The total number of scholarships granted this year 
is expected to run between forty-five and sixty for foreign 
candidates and between two hundred sixty and three 
hundred for Brazilians. Selected through the Brazilian 
diplomatic missions, the foreigners receive five thousand 
cruzeiros a month; the Brazilian students, sent by federal 
and state departments throughout the country, are given 
the same amount. Scholarships are, of course, awarded 
on the basis of individual merit and financial need. No 
one pays a tuition fee. 

On arrival in Rio, scholarship-winners are met by 
members of EBAP and whisked off to hotels, boarding 
houses, or private homes. Since Portuguese and Spanish 
are so similar, most Spanish American students have no 
difficulty understanding the lectures and reading material 


Spanish American scholarship student struggles over paper he 
will deliver at seminar on Introduction to Public Administration 


presented exclusively in Portuguese. (Lectures by the 
three English-speaking professors there now are imme- 
diately translated into Portuguese by their assistants.) 
For those Spanish-speaking students who have trouble 
and for the French-speaking Haitians, EBAP offers 
classes in Portuguese. 

When trainees return to their countries, they are usu- 
ally entrusted with higher responsibilities. Ecuadorian 
Gonzalo Paredes Crespo, for example, reorganized the 
Personnel Service of his country’s Foreign Office; his 
fellow countryman Victor Antonio Vizcaino is reorganiz- 
ing Ecuador’s Treasury Department; Pedro Pineda Ma- 
drid is now Undersecretary of Finance and Public Credit 
in Honduras. Among the Brazilians, Adriano Menezes 
has made a model organization of the Financial Depart- 
ment of Belém, State of Para; members of the team 
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sent by the government of the northern Territory of 
Amapa are putting their knowledge to good use in that 
fast-developing area (see “Amazon Fireball,” May 1956 
Americas); Ana Maria Reis Lopes is now Personnel 
Director for the government of Maranhao State. 

Students from EBAP’s other courses are also making 
good. Many of the 1954 and 1955 graduates, who com- 
pleted the three-year undergraduate course and received 
their bachelor degrees in public administration, already 
hold responsible positions in federal and state govern- 
ments. Also, enrollment jumped from twelve in 1954 to 
one hundred and twenty in 1955. This undergraduate 
course is intended to give future public servants the 
fundamentals of juridical and political sciences, as well 


In Getilio Vargas Foundation’s cafeteria students mingle with 
professors and public servants, buy food at cost, in building 
shared by EBAP and Foundation 


as specific training in the many ramifications of public 
administration. Entrance examinations not only cover 
the liberal arts, but, for the first time in Brazilian higher 
education, include psychological and aptitude tests. 
EBAP tries to keep the curriculum as flexible as possible, 
with several elective subjects. But since, from the pro- 
fessional standpoint, it is important for the students to 
have their diplomas recognized by the Brazilian Ministry 
of Education, the school is still trying to strike a balance 
between the Ministry’s general requirements and the 
subjects that will provide the best training. One impor- 
tant innovation is the course in problems of rural life, 
including land reform and rural education. In the belief 
that the modern administrator, far from being the classic 
one-track-mind bureaucrat, should broaden his vision 
and participate actively in current affairs, EBAP has a 
compulsory undergraduate class in Brazilian Contempo- 
rary Culture, something entirely new. These lectures, 
given by top Brazilian intellectuals like Aleeu Amoroso 
Lima (author and former Director of the PAU Cultural 
Affairs Department, on literary aspects), Carlos Chagas 
Filho (Director of the Biophysical Laboratory of the 
University of Rio de Janeiro Medical School, on scien- 
tific aspects), and Jaime Azevedo Rodrigues (of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on political aspects), are 
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EBAP Director Dr. Benedicto Silva, a practical idealist who hopes 
to streamline administrative procedure in the Americas 


followed by lively discussion periods. They are open to 
all students, including the foreigners, and have proved 
extremely successful. EBAP has discovered that three 
years is not time enough for undergraduate work, and 
beginning next year it will extend this course to four 
years. 

The two-year Graduate Course is intended to broaden 
the knowledge of public servants who have a minimum 
of three years’ experience, including professional men 
such as doctors who direct government hospitals. Classes 
are given in the morning only, and include some of the 
general subjects taught in the Undergraduate Course, 
plus the technical disciplines covered in the Special 
Course (many classes are held jointly). 

I was taken around EBAP by a cordial young man 
from the Getilio Vargas Foundation’s Public Relations 
Service. As we walked through the long corridors and 
gardens, we came upon students talking animatedly in 
Portuguese and Spanish; I overheard bits of conversa- 
tion in English between two pipe-smoking gentlemen, 
whom my guide identified as Professors George Warp, 
from the United States, who teaches Municipal Adminis- 
tration, and Neville Shepherd, from England, Public 
Relations teacher. (Michael Louw, from South Africa, 
teaches Introduction to Public Administration, and is 
the third foreign professor this year at EBAP.) 

One of the school’s difficulties is a dearth of full-time 
professors. Most of the Brazilians work at EBAP on an 
hourly basis, for they are outstanding men who are in 
constant demand by other schools or are kept busy by 
their high positions (like Dr. J. Guilherme de Aragao, 
who is Director General of the government’s Public 
Service Administrative Department). But EBAP is try- 
ing to assemble a faculty of its own that will devote 
full time to teaching and research. One way it does this 
is by sending young assistant professors abroad for 
further study. 

The director, Dr. Benedicto Silva (“Bené,” as the stu- 
dents have nicknamed him), pointed proudly to a map 
of Brazil studded with colored pins. They represented 
students from all parts of Brazil who had been or were 
still studying at EBAP. “We don’t have nearly enough 
students yet to meet the vast demand for competently 
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trained peop'e.” Dr. Silva pointed out, “but they keep 
coming from every state and territory.” One of Dr. 
Silva’s main concerns is to instill the spirit of public 
service in the students. “Young people are naturally 
selfish,” he comments, “but they must realize that the 
social prestige and monetary reward they will inevitably 
earn if they are good are not enough.” 

Although EBAP’s teaching is primarily concerned 
with public administration, there is nothing to prevent 
graduates from working for business or industrial con- 
cerns. In fact. the National Steel Company has a special 
arrangement with the school whereby it sends a group of 
its officials to take the Special Course each term and puts 
up the money for thirty scholarships for state and mu- 
nicipal officers. Recognizing the need for special training 
of business administrators, the Getalio Vargas Founda- 
tion in 1955 established the Sao Paulo School of Busi- 
ness Administration in Brazil’s—and perhaps South 
America’s—largest industrial area. This school is_re- 
ceiving Point IV (ICA) aid and, at the beginning, was 
guided by professors from the University of Michigan. 
but now most of the faculty is Brazilian. 

To make up for the lack of public-administration text- 
books in Portuguese or Spanish, EBAP distributes 
mimeographed notes on various subjects; but these, of 


course, are not enough, and back in 1954 the school 
decided to turn publisher too. So far it has brought out 
forty of the so-called Public Administration Notebooks, 
pocket-size summaries of certain technical topics, and 


Undergraduates ask librarian about books on psychology. Students 
work in small groups and submit joint papers 

two volumes of the Public Administration Library series, 
which consists of texts and treatises in translation. 
Fifteen others are to come out soon. 

Naturally, with all these activities, plus a_fifteen- 
thousand-volume library, which is always crowded, EBAP 
has outgrown its present quarters. Although the budget 
does not permit immediate expansion, plans have already 
been approved for a new home for the school, to be 
built within a few years. Additional post-graduate courses, 
to give cezrees of Master and Doctor in Public Ad- 
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ministration, are also on the agenda. 

My guide invited me to lunch at the cafeteria, where 
the modestly priced meals are simple but varied. We 
were enjoying the inevitable Brazilian demitasse when 
a tall, dark young man came over to our table holding 
his tray and asked if he might join us. My guide intro- 
duced us. Sérgio de Queiroz Duarte was finishing the 
Undergraduate Course. An exceptional student, he had 
won first place in the stiff examination to enter the Rio 
Branco Institute, the Brazilian school of foreign service. 
I congratulated him and asked whether his studies at 
EBAP had helped him in the examination. 

“Of course,” he answered, “Especially Economics and 
Contemporary History.” 

“And will you have a chance to use some of what you 
have learned about administration in your diplomatic 
career?” 

“Why not? In the first place, isn’t knowledge of ad- 
ministration useful in any career?” | agreed, and he 
went on: “Besides, the diplomat often has to carry out 
administrative duties when he heads a division in the 
Foreign Office or in the diplomatic missions.” 

“So you are happy with EBAP, Sérgio?” 

“In general, yes. Of course there are shortcomings. 
There ought to be less theory and more practical experi- 
ence. On the other hand, I learned how to work as part 


.of a team by doing research with my classmates and 


through some on-the-job training, which is excellent. 
There are good and bad things at EBAP, just as in any 
other school. But it will improve.” 

I asked this promising and optimistic student about 
his classmates’ plans. 

“Most want scholarships abroad—perhaps through 
EBAP itself—then to return to Brazil to work in public 
or business administration. As for the girls, | don’t 
know. We had nine of them the first year, but there are 
only three left. 

“How about the others?” 

“They either got married or engaged, or gave up.” 

“But are the courses that difficult?” 

“Not so difficult, no. Some subjects are a little tough, 
and you have to study hard. The girls are usually good 
students. But between a good job and a good husband, 
they naturally prefer the latter!” 

As I left. 1 began to realize how appropriate these 
young people and their teachers have made the school’s 
emblem—a bricklayer’s hand adding another brick to a 
solid wall. @ @ @ 
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ITS INDIANS 


SCOTT SEEGERS 
photos by the author 


Tue GUATEMALAN HIGHLANDS promise a rough time to 
the political scientist who sees a homogeneous popula- 
tion as the sine qua non of good and easy government. 

Slightly less than half of Guatemala’s inhabitants are 
primarily of European stock, with some Indian admix- 
ture around the edges. They speak a modern language, 


Colorful Guatemalan Indians are tourist drawing card 
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they operate within a modern economy, and their con- 
stitution is the newest in the Americas. 

The other 55 per cent inhabit the skyscraping ridges 
and steep-walled valleys of the western sierra and the 
area called Alta Verapaz, and they are at once a problem 
and a blessing to the rest of the country. Largely il- 


Indians retain some Maya customs, such as grinding corn with a 
metate; a child wears rich textiles for which country is famed 


literate, clinging tenaciously to their local languages, 
customs, and beliefs, they contribute little in taxes and 
are an indigestible lump in the national body politic. 
On the other hand, they are the country’s chief labor 
force. Moreover, just by being there they bring in 
millions of dollars a year in tourist expenditures. Guate- 
mala’s scenery is mene 5 but one can see moun- 


SCOTT SEEGERS, who is a free- writer par as well 
as Washington Editor of the magazine Latin American Report, 
wrote this piece after visiting the Guatemalan Indian Institute. 
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Three students chosen by village mayors to attend rug-weavin 
ge ma g 

school in Quezaltenango run by Indian Institute. A graduate is 

given loom and can secure government loan to start business 


tains almost anywhere. Only in Guatemala are the 
mountains embellished with so many quiet, polite, patient 
individuals in such a rainbow variety of brilliant outfits. 
North Americans generally know little of Latin America, 
but it is a rare yanqui who has not seen photographs of 
the brightly dressed Guatemalan Indian woman on her 
knees, weaving a striking textile pattern on the back- 
strap loom, or the feast-day pageant of costumed figures 
climbing the long flight of steps before the church in 
Chichicastenango. 

To a considerable extent the Indian has ignored the 
twentieth century, as he has ignored every century since 
the sixteenth. From each he took what he could use or 
what attracted him. He accepted a littke more that was 
forced upon him, but his fundamental values have 
changed little since before the Conquest. 

Under the encomienda system the Spaniards institi- 
tuted a kind of slave labor. Uncomplainingly the docile 
Maya, Mam, Chol, Carib, Pocoman, and Quiché tilled 
their masters’ fields and maintained their roads, but in 
their own villages they retained the dignity of the in- 
dividual, voted freely on community questions, and 


elected their own councilmen. For four hundred years 
the Catholic Church has led them toward the Christian 
ideal. They have been baptized, they built splendid 
cathedrals and supported them, they attended Mass and 
took part in religious celebrations. But every priest in 
highland Guatemala knows that the Maya gods of corn 
and water and earth also receive devotions on the ap- 
pointed days and that the feast of the Eight Monkeys is 
scheduled according to pagan dates that disregard the 
Gregorian calendar. 

Ten years ago the Guatemalan Government established 
the Indian Institute in the Ministry of Education. Sig- 
nificantly, its first aim was to find out something about 
the Indians. Having gathered information, the Institute 
proposed to evaluate it and, within the framework of 
the Indian culture, help them raise their standard of 
living. 

Collecting information was not easy. Four centuries 
of evidence that total neglect was the most benevolent 
attitude to be expected from the white man had made 
the indigenes understandably wary of the sudden surge 
of interest. Deep in the hills few Indians spoke Spanish, 
and many of those that did pretended not to understand. 
Approached by government functionaries who knew the 


Typical street scene in important highland city of Quezaltenango 


local tongue, they simply clammed up and said nothing. 
An incident in Solola Province vividly illustrated the 
investigators’ difficulties. After weeks of negotiation the 
Indian mayor of Nahuala, central village of a region 
with about twenty thousand Indians, agreed to lay before 
the councilmen of the area the question of whether 
government agricultural experts would be permitted to 
give technical instruction to local farmers. The council- 
men talked to the people of their villages, finally gained 
popular consent for the experiment. To make it official, 
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Thread is “the soul of the rug,” Indian Institute weaving 
instructor tells his students, who draw designs to scale 


they and the mayor signed an agreement with the gov- 
ernment agent. 

A team of agricultural experts went to Nahuala and 
as a preliminary to instruction began gathering statisti- 
cal information in the area. The perturbed Indians 
rounded them up and brought them before their officials. 
After hearing both sides, the mayor turned to the head 
of the government party. “Permission to ask all these 
questions was not in the agreement, gentlemen,” he said 
regretfully. “So please leave our village or we shall be 
obliged to kill you.” 

The agricultural experts departed, and did not return 
to Nahuala until the following year. Meantime they con- 
. centrated their efforts in less militant areas, and carried 

on a careful campaign of explanation and persuasion 
among the councilmen of the Nahuala region. Their 
’ next agreement included the privilege of asking questions. 

Working within a tiny budget. the Institute slowly 
assembled and tabulated statistics on every facet of 
indigenous life. For the first time a clear picture emerged 
of how the Indian lived, what he ate. how he worked, 
and what language he spoke. Maps were drawn and 
charts compiled. As the first step of teaching them to 
read and write, the long. slow job of translating their 
native tongues into phonetic symbols began. 

In 1949 a rug-weaving school was opened in Quezal- 
tenango that taught modern methods of handling the 
wool, from sheep to finished product. Two expert Ecua- 


akchiquel from San Antonio Palopo Mam from San Martin Sacatepéquez 


Each Indian community has distinctive costume, shown in traveling textile exhibit of cardboard models 


from Colotenango 


dorian weavers were commissioned as teachers. Every 
craftsman turned out has the obligation to return to his 
village and instruct his neighbors, to spread the influence 
of the program as widely as possible. Plans call for 
eventual establishment of similar centers for giving in- 
struction in woodworking, metalworking, pottery making, 
and other crafts. 

Last year, in an effort to interest the public in their 
work, the Institute’s -office. staff cut out small cardboard 
profile silhouettes in their spare time, and dressed them 
in authentic costumes made of bits of the native textile 
patterns. These displays aroused such interest in Guate- 
mala that the Institute tried sending them to neighbor- 
ing countries. The figures have been kept on the road 
almost continually ever since, with time out only for 


Indians are taught all steps of rug-weaving, from buying wool 
through the finished product 


replacement of cardboard heads and legs broken off dur- 
ing travel. 

As proof of Guatemala’s awakened concern with the 
Indians, Institute Director Juan de Dios Rosales told 
me proudly that while the new constitution was being 
drafted in 1955 the constituent assembly sent an official 
request for Indian points of view to be considered for 
inclusion in the new charter. “That was the first time 
in Guatemalan history that a parliamentary body con- 
sidered that the Indian might have a point of view,” Dr. 
Rosales remarked. @ @ @ 
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A SETTLEMENT THAT FAILED 


LAWRENCE T. KING 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS before the first permanent English 
settlement was made in the New World at Jamestown in 
1607, a group of Spanish Jesuits sailed up the James 
River, landed at a point a few miles below the present 
site of Jamestown, crossed the narrow York peninsula, 
and set up quarters near an Indian village on the York 
River. This settlement—the first by Europeans in Vir- 
ginia—came to a tragic end five months later. Had it 
been successful, the entire course of U.S. history might 
have been vastly different. 

For years, historians had been aware of a Spanish 
settlement in Virginia before the advent of the English. 
But because the documentary evidence to support their 
conclusions was widely scattered and in inaccessible pri- 
vate archives, it has remained for modern historical 
scholarship to tear away the veil of mystery from this 
little-known facet of early American history. In 1953 
the facts were assembled by Clifford M. Lewis, S.J., and 
Albert J. Loomie, S.J., in a book entitled The Spanish 
Jesuit Mission in Virginia 1570-1572, published for the 
Virginia Historical Society by the University of North 
Carolina Press at Chapel Hill. 

In the party that landed on Virginia soil on Septem- 
ber 10, 1570, were two Jesuit priests, three Jesuit 
brothers, three lay catechists, an adventurous youth, and 
LAWRENCE T. KING, @ career newspaperman now with the Richmond 


News Leader, is also a student of the impact of Hispanic culture 
on U.S. history. 


an Indian guide. The guide, nephew of an Algonquin 
chief, had been picked up some ten years earlier by 
Spanish seafarers and taken to Spain, where he was edu- 
cated in the hope that he might some day lead Spanish 
explorers by the legendary “great Western sea route” to 
the riches of the Orient. 

Spanish seamen had long been familiar with Chesa- 
peake Bay, which they called the Bay of the Mother of 
God. The tales they told of the “great salt sea to the 
north” aroused widespread interest in New Spain. As 
early as 1566, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés—Adelantado of 
the Florida province, Governor of Cuba, and Admiral of 
the Spanish Fleet with headquarters in Havana—tried to 
interest King Philip II in establishing a base in the 
region. He stressed the importance of a settlement farther 
north to protect the Spanish bases in Florida from pos- 
sible encroachment from rival colonial powers—especi- 
ally the English—who were beginning to cast their eyes 
westward. He also believed that the Bay of the Mother 
of God was the long-sought sea route to the East. 

While Menéndez dreamed of extending Philip's tem- 
poral realm, Father Juan Baptista de Segura—a_vice- 
provincial of the Society of Jesus and director of the 
order’s missionary work in the Florida province 
dreamed of the spiritual conquest of the new land to 
the north. 

Ironically, the dreams of both were stirred by the 
Indian chieftain, who, while in Spain, had been christened 
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Don Luis de Velasco after his sponsor at baptism, the 
Viceroy of Mexico. Maps drawn by Don Luis convinced 
Menéndez that the Chesapeake afforded the sea route to 
the East. And the tales he told of the populous tribes 
on the shores of the bay waiting to have the Gospel 
preached to them excited Father Segura’s missionary 
zeal. He immediately set in motion the machinery for an 
expedition to the region. 

A conflict soon arose between temporal ambition and 
spiritual aspiration. The Viceroy envisioned a fortified 
base on the Chesapeake, garrisoned by Spanish soldiers, 
which would not only discourage adventures by rival 
powers but also be a focal point for explorations into 
the bay. As for the Jesuits, they would serve as chaplains 
to the garrison while carrying on their missionary work 


Jesuit SCission — 
1570 ~ 157! 
r 


Map from book by Lewis and Loomie shows estimated route of 
Jesuits and probable site (cross) of ill-fated mission 


among the Indians. 

This approach, not unusual among colonial officials 
of that period, was rejected by Father Segura because 
it subordinated the missionary role of the Church to 
secular exigencies. His experience in Florida had led him 
to feel that garrisons were more a hindrance than a help 
in spreading Christianity among the natives. Too often 
he had seen missionary work undone by soldiers who 
were far from Christian and by petty colonial officials 
who were wont to consider Indians mere commodities 
to be exploited for personal advancement. 

In the clash of wills that ensued, Father Segura’s won 
out. But it was a victory for which he was to pay with 
his life. 

Brother Juan de la Carrera, who was in charge of sup- 
plies for the Jesuits in the province and responsible for 
outfitting the expedition, described Father Segura’s 
preparations: 
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College Creek, where it empties into the James River, as it looks 
today. Spanish expedition sailed up it in 1570 


. . . He prepared himself for the trip and had a boat made and 
equipped with everything for both the sea voyage and that land, 
which was to be stocked with different sorts of animals and birds 
and many other things. With all this equipment he sailed from 
Havana. . . . He arrived in good weather at the point of Santa 
Elena in Florida, where I was staying at the time, and there we 
all had a meeting. 

At this conference, the members of the expedition 
were selected: Father Luis de Quirdés, a native of Anda- 
lusia who had just arrived from Spain and was awaiting 
his first assignment; three Jesuit brothers, Gabriel 
Gomez, Sancho Zaballos, and Pedro Mingot Linares, all 
of whom had taught in colleges of the Society in Spain 
before being assigned to the Florida mission; Cristobal 
Redondo, Gabriel de Solis, and Juan Baptista Méndez, 
who were aspiring to enter the Society; the son of one 
of the settlers at Santa Elena, Alonso de Olmos, who was 
taken along to serve Mass for the priests; and the Indian 
guide and interpreter, Don Luis. 

In an account of the conference written in 1600 at the 
request of the Father-General of the Society of Jesus, 
Brother Carrera wrote: 

Since we treated one another with great love and familiarity, 
he [Father Segura] confided to me all the plans and designs and 
hopes for this journey. They were all clearly praiseworthy, for 
they came from a holy, sincere Christian heart, and I gave him 
high praise. But I pointed out the difficulty in the execution of 
the plan, saying that the Indian did not satisfy me, and judging 
from what he had told me, I saw that he was a liar. . . . In spite 
of all this he decided to go, according to the arrangements al- 
ready made, and stay there alone with his companions. This was 
to prevent anyone from giving a bad example to the Indians. . . . 

The novices that he was taking with him came to say good-bye 
to me with great tenderness and tears. .. . I felt the same tender 
sorrow when Father Vice-Provincial and the rest of his com- 
panions, whom I was not to see again in this life, departed 
amidst the tears of all. 

The expedition reached Virginia on September 10, 
1570. Their ship went up the James to the mouth of 
what is now College Creek. After sailing two or three 
leagues up the creek, the party disembarked near the 
present site of Jamestown and went overland across the 
narrow peninsula. They came to a point near the Indian 
village of Chiskiac on the York River. Here the mis- 
sionaries built a combination cabin-chapel and prepared 
for the task ahead. 

At first the Indian guide, Don Luis, was energetic and 
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helpful. Before the Spaniards were settled in their new 
surroundings, he received word that an infant brother 
was dying and prevailed upon Father Segura to send one 
of the ship’s company into the interior to baptize him. 
But as soon as the Spanish vessel set sail, he became 
sullen and taciturn. After two nights at the mission, he 
went to live in the near-by village. A few days later. 
under pretense of gathering chestnuts for food or enlist- 
ing students for the Fathers, he moved on to join the 
Paspahegh tribe, of which his uncle was the chief, a day 
and a half’s journey away. 

The desertion was a cruel blow to Father Segura. He 
had pinned the success of the entire expedition upon his 
faith in Don Luis—and it was now apparent the Indian’s 
stories were lies. He said, for one thing, that the Span- 
iards would be able to purchase all the food they needed 
from the natives until they could raise their own. Hence 
many of the supplies transported from Havana by Father 
Segura, including livestock and poultry, had been left at 
Santa Elena to be shipped to the mission the following 
spring. Father Segura soon found that the Indians pro- 
duced scarcely enough food for their own use. To make 
matters worse, the missionaries had landed in the midst 
of a long famine. 

The band of nine soon consumed the last of the pro- 
visions they had brought with them. They were forced 
to look for roots and berries in the forests and to barter 
for handfuls of corn with Indians in the neighboring 
village. 

Twice Father Segura sent one of the catechists to carry 


messages to Don Luis. The priest learned that he had 
abandoned Christianity and had assumed the preroga- 
tives of the werowances, or chiefs, which included the 
practice of polygamy. Father Segura censured Don Luis 
for the “solemn promises he had broken” and the 


Slaughter of Father Segura and his companions, as pictured in 
engraving by Father Mathias Tanner published in Prague in 1675 


“shameful life he was leading,” but begged him to re- 
turn to the mission. The pleas fell on deaf ears. 

During these dark days the missionaries bolstered their 
spirits by intensifying their religious life. In addition to 
Mass and reception of the sacraments, daily spiritual 
conferences were held. Father Segura evidently acceded 
at this time to the requests of the three catechists to be 
admitted to the Society of Jesus as brothers. Thus the 
crude chapel on the York River became the scene of the 
first religious profession in Virginia—perhaps the first 
in the vast territory stretching from Florida to Canada. 

One of the early accounts of the mission says: 
*. .. There remained only the slender hope of the ship, 
which was due back with provisions at the end of four 
months. This period terminated January 11, 1571... .” 

Father Segura fell ill and decided to make a last 
desperate attempt to win Don Luis back. He sent Father 
Quirés together with Brothers Solis and Méndez to do it. 
Don Luis received them cordially and promised to return 
to the mission. The promise was kept. 

At the head of a band of warriors, Don Luis ambushed 
the unsuspecting missionaries on their homeward jour- 
ney. killing Father Quirés and Brother Solis with bows 
and arrows. The date was February 4, 1571. Though 
wounded, Brother Méndez fled to the woods and hid 
during the night. The next morning he was discovered 
and put to death. The murderers stripped the clothing 
from their victims and burned their bodies. 

Early on the morning of February 9, Don Luis and 
his band arrived at the mission. Father Segura was 
overjoyed to see them. Don Luis told him they had come 
to help and asked for all the axes in the cabin so they 
could cut a good supply of wood. Once they had their 
hands on the weapons, they turned on the Jesuits and 
murdered each of them in cold blood. Only Alonso, the 
altar boy, was spared, apparently because of his youth, 
since North American Indian tribes traditionally spared 
children—especially males—for eventual adoption. 

After plundering the mission stores, the Indians 
dressed in the cassocks and Mass vestments of the 
priests, even using the altar cloths for clothing. 

Apparently when three of the Indians attempted to 
break open a locked chest that held a crucifix and other 
sacred objects, they fell dead. Don Luis and Alonso 
then lifted the chest for reverent safekeeping in an 
Indian granary. Forty years later a Spanish soldier in 
the region reported that the Indians still venerated the 
chest. Whatever the basis for this story, it is interesting 
to note that it found its way into all the early accounts 
of the mission. 

The fact that Alonso was claimed by the chief of the 
Paspaheghs, Don Luis’ uncle, proved to be providential. 
Don Luis wanted Alonso killed, for he knew that as long 
as the youth lived he would be a constant reminder of 
his perfidy. But Don Luis also realized he would be 
courting his own death if he countered the will of his 
powerful uncle. Thus Alonso lived under the protection 
of the chief until his rescue by a Spanish relief expedi- 
tion in the summer of 1572. 

Ironically, two or three weeks after the massacre, King 
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Philip signed an order to the Governor in Havana direct- 
ing him to provide for the needs of the Jesuits: “As I 
have before me this spiritual advancement of the said 
Indians and that so good and holy a work should go 
ahead, it is my will that the said Religious and persons 
with them be provided with food. . . .” 

In the spring of 1571, a ship was provisioned in 
Havana and sent to the Virginia mission. Sailing up the 
James, the captain of the vessel became suspicious when 
he saw Indians dressed in Jesuit cassocks on the shore. 
They motioned for the Spaniards to land, but when the 
pilot drew closer to shore, several boatloads of Indians 
sent a shower of arrows toward the ship. The Spaniards 
took two natives captive. On the homeward voyage. one 
jumped overboard. The other was taken back to Havana 
in chains. He revealed that Alonso was still alive and 
told who he believed was responsible for the murder of 
the eight Jesuits. 

On August 4, 1572. an expedition led by the Governor 
himself left Santa Elena with the captured native as 
guide. Father Juan Rogel. who had served as Father 
Segura’s assistant in the Florida province and whose 
accounts of the ill-fated Virginia mission are still in the 
archives of the Society of Jesus, also accompanied the 
expedition. 

“. .. Within an hour after our arrival,” Father Rogel 
writes, “he took the chief with three of his leaders and 
eight other Indians.” 

The Indians—including one who had fashioned a 
handsome necklace from a paten—had come aboard as 
the ship lay at anchor in the James. The twelve men- 
tioned by Father Rogel were held as hostages, the others 
given gifts and told to go back to their village and 
return Alonso by a given time. The order was ignored. 
Soon swarms of Indians in canoes appeared and began 
attacking the ship with arrows. The Spaniards’ guns 
quickly dispersed them. 

Meanwhile—according to ore version of the rescue— 
Alonso, alerted to the presence of the Spaniards by the 
sound of gunfire, escaped from the camp under cover 
of night and swam out to the ship. He gave the Spaniards 
the first full and accurate account of the tragic fate that 
had befallen the missionaries. 

The Governor immediately held court aboard ship. 
Eight or nine Indians were adjudged guilty of com- 
plicity in the murder of the Jesuits. The chief was told 
that unless Don Luis and his two brothers were brought 
to justice in five days. the death penalty would be exe- 
cuted against them. One Indian was re'eased with this 
message. When Don Luis failed to appear. the condemned 
Indians were hanged from the ship’s rigging. Five others 
were freed as innocent of involvement in the murders. 

Thus ended the story of the Spanish attempt to gain 
a foothold in Virginia. In later years, the Spaniards 
made several more voyages of exploration along the 
Virginia coast, but the failure of the Jesuit mission seems 
to have killed any further desire to establish a base in 
Virginia. 

Was the Jesuit mission doomed at the outset by Father 
Segura’s refusal to allow Spanish troops to accompany 
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him? The success of Spanish missions in the U.S. South- 
west and in California. most of which were established 
without garrisons, would seem to uphold Father Segura 
on this point. 

All extant historical accounts of the mission are unani- 
mous in attributing its failure to the human weakness 
of one person—the renegade Christian Indian Don Luis. 
In an account published in 1622, Francisco Sacchini., 
the Jesuit historian, wrote: 

As sometimes happens to wild beasts gentled by the efforts of 
men, if by chance they return to their original haunts, after a 
few days with the Fathers the native soil whence he took his 
savage nature excited in Luis his early character. The vice of the 
natives was alluring, the sanction for it was absent. Slowly he 
began to revert to type until, chafing under Christian discipline, 
he left the company of the servants of God completely and went 
off to his people. . . . Since Luis could not be coaxed by any 
kind words or promises, or moved by any prayers. the little flock 
of the Lord, as if left to the hunger of wolves, now awaited 
death from day to day. . . . On the one side the ocean, on the 
other the numberless savages blocked them off; besides other 
mischief, the hope of spoils was an attraction to the greedy and 
destitute natives for whom the smallest sacred vestment appeared 
to be a miracle, brought from another world for the rich. 


The motives for the murder of the Jesuits, then, are 
apparent. In censuring the Indian chieftain for deserting 
Christianity and taking up polygamy. Father Segura 
aroused a deep feeling of enmity and resentment that, 
according to the native code, demanded revenge. Sec- 
ondly, there was the prospect of plunder at the mission. 
Since it was customary among the natives of that region 
to take by force whatever they coveted from weaker 
tribes, Don Luis undoubtedly used this to induce his 
tribesmen to join him in the crime. 

A third motive suggests itself: If the mission turned 
out to be a success, Don Luis surely knew that the 
Governor, whose law would ultimately prevail in the 
region, would demand he be punished for his perjury 
and desertion. Perhaps this might explain why he was 
so anxious to have all the Spaniards killed, including 
the youth Alonso. 

Strangely enough, the English settlers at Raleigh and 
Jamestown were also destined to be victimized by the 
perfidy of the natives. At both settlements, massacres 
were perpetrated by chieftains who had first won the 
trust and confidence of the colonists. A fascinating pos- 
sibility suggested by Lewis and Loomie is that the 
famous chief Powhatan, encountered by Captain John 
Smith, was a younger brother or son of Don Luis. 
Powhatan’s references to earlier acts of war may have 
included a recollection of the Spanish punitive expedi- 
tion of 1572. But the true relationships within that first 
family of Virginia remain to be explored. 

It is interesting to speculate on the course American 
history might have taken had the Jesuit mission on the 
York River been successful. Its failure does not detract 
from the intrinsic importance of the Spanish settlement. 
It was the first colonial venture by Europeans in what 
was later to become England’s mother colony in the New 
World. The Jamestown settlement is recorded in all our 


history books. But the Spanish Jesuits got there first. 
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Professor Palma probably meets more trains, buses, and planes than any other Mexican. Here he welcomes exchange student with 


a friendly abrazo 


Mexican professor promotes international student exchange 
MARION WILHELM 


IN THE PATIO of the ancient building then occupied by 
the University of Mexico summer school, Professor 
Gabino A. Palma recognized a friend from the previous 
season, a high-school Spanish teacher from Wyoming. 

“Welcome back to Mexico!” he hailed her in Spanish. 
“How is your Spanish this summer?” 

“Pretty good,” replied Mrs. Margaret Condie in the 
same language. “But I haven't been doing so well with 
my sons, I’m afraid. My boy Earl has been studying 
Spanish a full year and doesn’t speak a word.” 

“My Alejandro is the same. Two years of English 
and he can’t talk two minutes. A pity.” Suddenly the pro- 
fessor smiled. “Margaret, | have an-idea: let’s exchange 
children! You send your boy to live with us next sum- 
mer, and I'll send you mine in the winter vacation.” 

So in 1949 thirteen-year-old Earl Condie came to spend 
A native of Washburn, Wisconsin, MARION WILHELM is correspond- 


ent in Mexico City for a number of U. S. publications, including 
Newsweek and the Christian Science Monitor. 


two months with the Palmas in Mexico. The professor 
met him at the railroad station, greeted him with a warm 
abrazo, then took him home and made him one of the 
family. Earl went to Secondary School No. 3, on palm- 
lined Avenida Chapultepec, with Alejandro Palma and 
his brothers Radl and Ricardo. He played baseball on 
the school sandlot with his new Mexican friends, sur- 
prised to learn that they knew as much about the 
Yankees and Dodgers as the boys back home. At the 
Palma dining table he learned to enjoy Mexican dishes 
of rice, beans, and peppery meats. He went to parties 
and, blindfolded along with his Mexican friends, swung 
at clay pifatas to share in the scramble for the goodies 
inside. Soon he was speaking the Spanish words from 
his Wyoming schoolbook, and learning new ones. Later 
Alejandro Palma spent two equally profitable months 
with the Condies. 

As a result of these visits, some two hundred students 
each year share in the benefits of a similar interchange. 
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Through Professor Palma’s Student Exchange of the 
Americas, any U.S. boy or girl who wants to live in 
Mexico, any young Mexican who wants to visit the 
United States, can find a home and a friend. The only 
expense is transportation costs; the only condition, that 
the student take his host into his own home for a return 
visit. To date 1,054 exchangees—490 boys and 564 girls 
—have participated in this non-profit program designed 
to bear out Professor Palma’s conviction that “miscon- 
ceptions are born of misunderstanding and lack of 
knowledge; when people know the truth about other 
countries, they cast off their prejudices.” 

When the professor put one boy, sixteen-year-old 
Francisco, on the train for Portland, Oregon, he handed 
him two large picture books of modern Mexico City 
published by the Federal District Government. They 
showed broad palm-lined avenues choked with late- 
model automobiles and streamlined streetcars and buses; 
beautiful city parks with high-shooting fountains; tower- 
ing buildings of an architecture bolder than the newest 
buildings in New York. “They came in handy,” remarked 
Francisco on his return to Mexico. “My U.S. family 
asked me if there were cars in Mexico and whether the 
people wore shoes. They were surprised when I told 
them we had almost the same kind of life and customs 
as the States, even though there is still a lot of poverty.” 

Francisco had learned something too. Though he had 
always had the idea that everybody in the United States 
was rich, he found that Duane, his host, lived in a small 
house. Duane’s father is a truck driver. The boys went 
to a neighbor’s house to watch television, because 
Duane’s family did not own a TV set. “When Duane 
comes to Mexico,” said Francisco with admiration, “he 
will ride as far as the border with truck drivers who are 
friends of his father’s. That will save him a lot of money, 
so there will be no reason not to come.” 

Gabino Palma, described by friends as “a mixture of 
economist and poet,” has been teaching economics and 
social problems at the National University for twenty- 
five years. Since 1933 he has also been a supervisor of 
teachers at the National Polytechnic Institute. In addi- 
tion, he teaches economic geography at the Normal 
School and at a public school. Translating poetry is one 
of his hobbies; volumes of Kipling—with translations 
by Palma—line his desk. A man who laughs easily, he 
has a contemplative, serious nature because, as he says, 
“I am old enough to know there isn’t enough time for 
me to carry out all the things | have on my mind.” 

One of the things on his mind for many years was the 
idea behind the Student Exchange of the Americas. On 
July 30, 1931, as an exchange teacher in the United 
States, he told a group of U.S. educators: “The speciali- 
zation and mechanical character of our present day is 
making us strangers to one another. Our principal aim 
must not be to prepare technicians, who are ignorant 
and strange to other fields of human thought. The noblest 
of all professions is not to be a lawyer, an engineer, or 
a teacher, but to be a man with a universal sense of his 
time and mission.” 

This was certainly true, agreed his audience. But how 
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A carload of Oregonians from Portland spill into Buenavisia 
Station in Mexican capital to begin summer of study and fun 


could they help their students to become such men? 

“Exchange teachers and students with other nations,” 
answered their Mexican colleague. “Exchange of thought 
between different peoples may partially shift the empha- 
sis from specialization to broad, fundamental training 
for world citizenship.” 

The professor still meets all the trains and planes and 
sees the visitors off at the end of the summer. (Mexican 
arrivals are met in the United States by the host fami- 
lies, together with the high-school or college teacher 
supervising the program in that city.) The young hosts 
are there too—twenty-three of them, on one occasion. 
As the silver-and-red Aguila Azteca ground to a halt in 
Buenavista Station, they broke into loud shouts of “Olé!” 
like Sunday bullfight fans. The twenty-three guests were 
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Mexican boy strums guitar and sings Mexican songs for U.S. guest 
during party given to introduce exchange student to his friends 
easy to recognize as they scrambled from the train; in 
teen-age deference to the Mexicans, they wore washtub- 
sized straw hats—the only difference in dress between 
the two groups. 

Back at the station two months later, the faces were 
glum and there were tears instead of shrieks. The “truer 
understanding among peoples” that Gabino Palma finds 
so necessary was a fact. All the good-byes were in 
Spanish: “Don’t forget to write, Pepe!” “Clarita, promise 
you'll come next winter!” “Pancho, tell your mother I'll 
miss her!” “See you again, professor!” 

Arrangements for the exchange are made primarily by 
U.S. teachers of Spanish who have studied with Palma 
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at the summer school. These teachers, representing more 
than thirty-five high schools throughout the United 
States, annually post bulletins in their classrooms with 
the names of Mexican students seeking exchange homes. 
A number of colleges and universities—including the 
University of Michigan, Yale, the State College of Illi- 
nois, Sacramento College, Pasadena City College, and 
Los Angeles City College—also post bulletins. In Mexico, 
Palma puts up notices in public high schools and in all 


Visiting Mexicans join their U.S. counterparts to broadcast 
program over Washington, D.C., station 


the major institutions of higher learning, including the 
National University. The program is not yet well enough 
known to dispense with such publicity. The students 
apply direct to Palma (whose office address is Intercambio 
Estudiantil de las Américas, Articulo 123 No. 97, Oficina 
104, México, D. F.). 

A certain number of problems are bound to arise in 
such a program. The professor tries to minimize them 
by matching, as nearly as possible, the economic back- 
grounds, interests, and ages of the exchange students. 

One is the independence of U.S. adolescents. Girl visi- 
tors from the United States are inclined to startle Mexi- 
can parents by running out of the house any time during 
the evening. Even Mexican boys have less freedom than 


Northwestern Senior High School students in Hyattsville, Maryland, 
give annual banquet and dance in honor of Mexican exchangees 


U.S. youths. Parties in Mexico, with their ever-present 
chaperones, therefore come as something of a surprise. 
But Professor Palma considers this a small obstacle that 
will be overcome by time and more interchange. 

Mexican parents, on the other hand, are sometimes 
reluctant to send their youngsters so far from home. 
Latin children, more anxiously watched, rarely travel 
alone even in their own country. There is also the secret 
fear that their child, with his different language and 
nationality, may experience discrimination. The history 
of the program shows this fear to be ungrounded. Treated 
with the uninhibited respect all children grant to people 
they like, the Mexican visitors are carrying home impres- 
sions that challenge the often exaggerated headlines 
about prejudice north of the Rio Grande. 

Religious differences, in many cases, pose no big prob- 
lems any more—a fact that in itself Professor Palma 
considers sufficient justification for international student 
exchange. “When I started,” he has said, “Mexican 
parents were concerned above all with the religion of 
the host family, and often arrangements were cancelled 
to satisfy them. Now the situation is changed on both 
sides. Better yet, parents in both countries have taken 
their ‘temporary children’ into their own temples to 
create greater understanding.” 

What might under other circumstances prove a little 
troublesome is the difference between the two countries’ 
academic systems. But since the visits are arranged to 
coincide with the guests’ school vacation—July-August 
for the North Americans and December-January for the 
Mexicans—any variations in study pace do not matter. 
The students can visit one another’s classes knowing 
that they are not working for credit, that they have 
already completed their studies for the year. 

The only really serious obstacle in the entire program 
is one that Professor Palma does not talk about. More 
generous than a Mexican teacher’s bank account makes 
feasible, he reaches deep into his own pocket so that his 
“child,” as he calls the exchange, may thrive. To pay 
the expenses of coordination—office rent in Mexico City, 
telephone bills, correspondence—a twenty-five-dollar fee 
is requested from each participant. But 40 per cent of 
the students who have participated failed to pay the fee. 
And Professor Palma never reminds them. 

Yet he has big plans. Mentally far ahead of the pro- 
gram as it stands today, he hopes to carry the exchange 
to other Latin American countries and to Europe. (A 
Honduran, a Swiss living in Mexico, a Cuban, and a 
Puerto Rican have already participated.) More than that, 
he would like “some other dreaming people”—a mil- 
lionaire or an educational institution—to help him create 
an International House in Mexico City. 

Words of appreciation for Professor Palma’s practical 
contribution to international understanding have come 
from government officials like Manuel Tello, Mexican 
Ambassador in Washington, and William O’Dwyer, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Mexico. But the most im- 
portant tributes are those of students who have partici- 
pated. One U.S. girl wrote to her adopted Mexican 
family: “I miss everything.” @ @ @ 
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a short story by ELIZABETH B. KILMER e 


“Aptos, Maria Mia,” Pedro murmured huskily as he 
picked up the shovel and walked slowly from the crude 
grave, which would soon be hidden by mesquite and 
cactus. He trudged toward home, a crude adobe hut, and 
pondered the terrible thing he had done. 

“I had to kill her.” he muttered, almost angrily. 
“There just wasn’t any other way out.” 

And his mind went back to the day he had first seen 
Maria. On his way to market, he had spotted her coming 
toward him, and, being a lover of beauty, had not missed 
a single detail—her trim build, her gently swaying walk, 
her fine coloring, and, as she drew closer, her beautiful 
eyes. Pedro’s heart pounded. He forgot his wife and 
children. He almost didn’t notice that she was with an- 
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other man. But nothing mattered except that he must 
have her for his own. 

He waited until she and the man passed, then quickly 
turned to follow. “I'll find out where they live. Then 
tonight I'll go there and, God willing, take her away 
with me,” Pedro planned. 

Now the sun was beating down on him, and his arms 
and back ached with weariness. Even his soul seemed 
tired. “I feel old,” Pedro thought, “older than time. 
Nothing like that night I went to fetch Maria. I was 
young then, and passionately alive. And | wanted Maria.” 

Pedro had slipped out of the hut quietly so as not to 
disturb his sleeping wife and children. By then he had 
decided to keep Maria a secret, his own precious secret, 
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for a while. At the opportune moment—his wife would 
have to understand—he would explain everything, maybe 
even take Maria there to live with them. After all, Pedro 
could ill afford to rent quarters elsewhere. 

As he crept up to the other man’s dwelling, he won- 
dered what would happen if Maria should make a sound 
of surprise, or perhaps even protest. When he reached 
her side, he whispered softly: “Little one, don’t be 
frightened. | just want to take you with me. Come now, 
quietly.” 

For a few weeks she had stayed with a family on 
the edge of the village. The road blurred as Pedro re- 
called the day he had finally taken Maria to his home. 
It was hot then, too, but he was sweating more from 
apprehension than from the broiling sun. 

He had decided to walk boldly up to the front of the 
house with her. His children were immediately charmed 
by her gentle manner, but his wife sniffed and said: 
“She can’t stay in the house. Some women might allow 
it, but not me.” 

So Pedro built a little house for Maria at the back of 
his small lot. He spent long hours with her. The chil- 
dren stayed as much with her as with their mother, who 
reluctantly accepted her presence and even grew rather 
fond of her, though she would never admit it openly. 
Once Maria had fallen ill, and his wife had sat up with 
her while he got some much-needed sleep. 

Pedro stumbled. He dropped to his knees: “Dear 
God, forgive me for what I’ve done. | had to kill her. 
God. My wife said it was the only thing to do. But, God, 
what'll I tell the children?” 


He recalled how frantic they had been when Maria 
had gone for a walk one afternoon and had not returned 
by nightfall. Only his wife had remained unperturbed: 


“Oh, why all the fuss? Shell come back soon enough. 
After all, she'd be a fool to give up a good place like 
this. And she’s not stupid. Not that one!” 

Sure enough, Maria wandered in about midnight, eyes 
downcast, and went straight to her quarters. “Perhaps 
she’s been back to that other fellow,” thought Pedro with 
a twinge of jealousy. The next morning, however, he 
was disarmed by the penitent look she gave him. 

And now she was gone—forever—and he had done it. 
No matter how much it hurt, he knew he must face the 
truth of those last hours. Pedro sat by the side of the 
road and sobbed: “I killed her. I killed Maria. | killed 
her, and I loved her.” 

He forced himself to remember that awful morning. 
Only yesterday? Yes, and it had happened to him, to 
Pedro. 

He had started off to market alone, then—“Why, 
God?”—had decided to go back for Maria. As always, 
she docilely accepted his plans. They wandered side by 
side along the rutted road—silently. Then it happened. 

Maria tripped and fell. As Pedro helped her to her 
feet, she moaned, and he saw that she had hurt her leg. 
He half-carried her home and tried to make her com- 
fortable. His wife came scurrying to find out what was 
wrong. She bent over Maria, then turned to Pedro: “The 
time has come, Pedro. You must kill her. You knew it 
would come to this sooner or later. There’s no other 
way. 

Pedro glanced back over his shoulder, but he could no 
longer see her grave. He bade a final silent farewell to 
Maria—his beloved little burro. @ @ @ 

Uruguayan artist JOSE ECHAVE, stage designer for the Municipal 
Theater of Montevideo, illustrated this story by AMERICAS as- 


sistant editor Elizabeth B. Kilmer 
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HILTON DANILO MESKUS 


THERE IS SOMETHING in Julio Girona that brings back 
memories of Chaplin. It is not his sheepishness nor his 
facial expression and general air of lo que sera, sera. 
It’s much more than that, although it can’t be pinned 
down. It could be the artist in him. 

Born in Manzanillo, Cuba, forty years ago, the son 
of a schoolteacher, Girona, to the consternation of his 
elders, became an accomplished draftsman before he 
could learn to write. On his arrival in Havana in the 
early thirties, Conrado Massaguer, then the leading car- 
toonist in town, took him under his wing, while Juan 
José Sicre, who directed the Academia San Alejandro, 
taught him sculpture. His first professional works won 
critical praise. At the time the late Guy Pérez Cisneros 
said jokingly that Julio was not a child prodigy but 
rather the “spoiled child” of Cuban sculpture. 

Meanwhile, the Havana magazine Social began run- 
ning his cartoons, and the Spanish-speaking countries 
loved him for his incongruity. 

In 1934, sponsored by the Cuban Government, this 
son of Oriente Province became a citizen of the world. 
He studied in Europe and went to Africa, going as far 
as the heart of the Nile to discover, as he once put it, 
“the secret of the rharaohs’ granite.” Julio searched 
out the mysteries of the river and explored the poetic 
islands overlooking Suez. In Paris, Montparnasse was 
quite a revelation, but he trekked back to Cuba and the 
old countryside. By 1937 he was in New York’s Green- 
wich Village chipping at the old rock during the day 
and drawing at night. His cartoons were reprinted in 
Europe and all over the Western Hemisphere. He mar- 
ried another artist, sculptress Ilse Erythropel, whose 
father had been a German diplomat in Havana. They 
have two daughters, now ten and twelve. 

In 1940 came a short trip to Mexico and more car- 
toons. Back in New York in 1943, he became convinced 
that the family should diversify vocations. Girona turned 
to painting and shortly afterward received greetings from 
Uncle Sam’s army. There was a lapse in Belgium and 
France where he found himself involved, among other 


The Dominican free-lance writer HILTON DANILO MESKUS now 
makes his home in Washington, D. C. 
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Cuban painter, sculptor, and cartoonist Julio Girona 
lets daughter watch him work 


The Spell, oil, reflects dramatic power Girona 
packs into brush 
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headquarters’ walls after telling his top sergeant that he 
was a professional painter. But why did he give up 
sculpture for painting? What prompted the switch? | 
asked him about this when | first met him recently at a 
showing in the Berta Schaefer Gallery on 57th Street in 
New York. 

“The magic of painting,” was the quick reply. “So 
much can be accomplished by mere suggestion.” And 
then: “It is really a much more effective medium for 
conveying my feelings.” 

Julio Girona is probably right. His works offer a 
buoyant vision of the clamor of forms. Most of his oils 
present rounded, sometimes billowing, shapes dilating 
from a diagonal axis. In 1954, at the opening of his 
first one-man show at New York’s Artists’ Gallery a New 
York Times review said he recalled Arshile Gorky in 
his soft brushing and linear accent, “but there the re- 
semblance ends. Girona seems to go directly to the phe- 
nomenal world for his inspiration. In Mediterranean, 
for example, a profusion of red, blue, and white forms 
is set against a quiet blue plane over half the canvas. 
Suggestions of sea, sky, and the gay human activity of 
holiday beaches are more insistent than the purely ab- 
stract formal beauty of the composition.” 

His present New York show is dramatic, although 
most of his paintings are nonobjective. In the words of 
the Times’ Stuart Preston: “They are dramatic in that 
the jagged and boomeranging shapes collide with and 
cut in and out of light and dark in ways that are any- 
thing but restful or static. . . . But color is everywhere 
original and arresting.” 

As a painter, Girona is here to stay. Besides one-man 


Persistent Dream, oil, 1956, in the characteristic style of the Cuban artist 


shows in Havana and at the Artists’ Gallery, his works 
have been included in group shows in museums in 
Buenos Aires, Paris, Havana, Mexico City, Port-au- 
Prince, Caracas, Washington, D.C. (at the Pan American 
Union), at the Brooklyn Museum in New York, and at 
the Venice Biennial. Oils by Girona were featured in the 
University of Wisconsin’s “Nine Painters” exhibition 
this past summer, and his watercolors are to travel 
through France in a show sponsored by the New York 
Museum of Modern Art. He is also one of the group of 
young painters to be shown by the Arts Club of Chicago, 
early in 1957. His paintings can be found in private 
collections in Cuba, France, and the United States. 

Julio Girona lives and works at Teaneck, New Jersey, 
in a house and studio built “by Ilse’s own hands.” Of 
course, he helped by sawing wood and hammering nails, 
he says. “But, at home, the carpenter—and a very good 
one—is my wife.” 

“And your living, how do you make a living?” I 
asked him. 

Girona shrugged his shoulders, smiled in a desultory 
way, and made you think that while the prevailing situa- 
tion is not exactly all it should be, it is expected to 
change for the better any minute. Before he answered, | 
had the feeling that no matter what, here was a man 
who was satisfied with himself. He pulled out a battered 
brief case and his brown eyes lighted up as he said: 
“I have been a cartoonist, sculptor, writer, soldier, 
painter, and poet. Do you ever read Dick Tracy or Little 
Orphan Annie? Well, we both make our living copying 
and translating comic strips for Latin American chil- 
dren.” And after a slight pause, “And grown-ups, too.” 
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OAS PUBLISHES NEW MANUAL 


CELESTINO SANUDO 


“THIS WAS MY HOUSE,” said the Chilean sadly, contem- 
plating the ruins. The adobe walls, cracked and leaning 
after the particularly heavy winter rains, had tumbled 
down, pulling most of the uneven roof with them. It was 
a bitter moment. Every week, the man had saved enough 
to buy a little paint or some lumber to build an addition 
to his house. From a distance, nestled at the foot of a 
hill on the outskirts of Valparaiso, it had looked pic- 
turesque with its patchwork of color and style. Then the 
rains came. 

Of course no one had explained to him how to build a 
house. He had simply done his best. He had invested his 
meager savings in used materials, his wife had helped, 
even the children had pitched in. From time to time some 
friend would lend a hand. Now almost nothing was 

\ patch of Caribbean countryside was strewn with re- 
minders of a hurricane—uprooted trees, ruined crops, 
and fragile dwellings crumpled on the ground. But the 
people were hardened to disaster, and neighbors joined 
forces to build new homes. Wooden ske!etons rose against 
the blue sky. Thatched roofs and simple whitewashe1 
walls would again shelter the families. The hurricane was 
past. The new houses going up, just as loosely con- 
structed as the old ones, would surely collapse in some 
future disaster. 

The story is repeated in country after country of Latin 
America—rudely built structures needlessly destroyed by 


CELESTINO SANUDO was a professor of architecture in his native 
Chile, and prior to joining the PAU Division of Housing and Plan- 
ning specialized in city planning at Columbia University and the 
IL inois Institute of Technology. 


floods, earthquakes, high winds, or simply the yearly 
rainy season. Dwellings are always put up in the same 
old way. They seem almost predestined to fall down. 
People outside the cities, many of them uneducated, have 
no way of knowing that, to last, houses must conform 
to certain building standards and that proper location 
and careful planning are other essentials. An architect 
or engineer? Who are they? 

Now many people will find help in the Cartilla de la 
V ivienda, the housing manual recently published by the 
Inter-American Housing Center, an OAS technical co- 
operation project in Bogota. For years architects and 
others interested in better housing had been casting 
about for a way to convey quickly to large segments of 
the population in the country and in small towns the 
most elementary principles of sound construction. The 
need was acute. According to the last census, the rural 
population in Latin America makes up 60.5 per cent of 
the total (ranging from 37.5 in Argentina to 87.5 in 
Haiti). The fact that these people are widely scattered 
and often isolated required ingenuity to reach them all. 
The most practicable way seemed to be to work through 
existing community groups, such as cooperatives, neigh- 
borhood associations, and institutions concerned with 
housing and planning. hygiene and public health, educa- 
tion and agriculture, credit and development. Armed 
with a proper building manual, local leaders and volun- 
teer groups could learn and spread the new techniques 
and arouse interest among the peop!e in general. 

To be really useful, the publication had to be a de- 
tailed guide for the unskilled worker who wanted to 
build his own house. It had to explain complicated tech- 


Recent display of Cartilla de la Vivienda at Society of Mexican Architects in Mexico City. Facing camera, architect Félix Sanchez Baylon 
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First pages of Cartilla present elements of topography, geometry, 
architecture, and related subjects 


Mixing and molding brick. Shown below, diagram for laying tile 


or stone floors with proper under-flooring 
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CIMTENTOS DE*COWCRETO CICLOPEO" 
"RENCHIOO" SE CONSTRUYEN 


Plate explains how to lay stone and concrete foundation, how to 
mix and lay reinforced concrete 


Cartilla stresses use of readily available local materials. 
Shown here, palm or straw roofing procedure 
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How to build weather-resistant adobe wall 


Building model house in Haiti after hurricane ripped through. 
Other villagers will follow example; sturdier homes will not fall 


nical standards in the simplest terms. It should teach 
people to work together on house-building projects and 
thereby stimulate community pride and progress. 

The idea of publishing the Cartilla was born during a 
casual conversation at a meeting of housing experts in 
Washington. The Mexican architect Félix Sanchez 
Baylon, head of the Department of Studies and Projects 
of the National Bank for Urban Mortgages and Public 
Works in Mexico City, supplied the qualified personnel, 
and the OAS Division of Housing and Planning arranged 
for a research grant from the Housing Center. 

Drawing on their own experiences, the Mexican tech- 
nicians adapted their findings to widely varied cultural 
and geographic conditions. Using detailed drawings and 
diagrams and a minimum of text, they explained con- 
struction methods, the use of different materials, the 
installation of facilities and conveniences, and so on. 

They coped with the vocabulary problem—different 
words used in different countries and regions—by using 
alternative expressions. Plaster, for instance, is referred 
to in the text as aplanado or repellado, although it is 
known in some countries as empafiete or revoque. Hence 
the ultimate solution will be a complete glossary, a 
project on tap for the future. 

The Cartilla de la Vivienda is a loose-leaf portfolio 
that lends itself to easy use and distribution. Its 182 
plates, or pages, are grouped under eight basic headings, 
ranging from General Information—elementary geom- 
etry, topography, architecture, and the like—to Budget- 
ing and Financing. These are further subdivided. For 
example, the chapter on installations is broken down into 
sections on sewers, drainage, plumbing, water supply, 
electricity, and so on. The unusual index, which pro- 
vides key colors, letters, and numbers for each division 
and subdivision, can be used as a wall chart for quick 
reference. 

Another interesting feature is that the Cartilla will not 
go out of date. Even the index is flexible, with blank 
spaces left for future additions. After a test period of 
about a year, some plates may be discarded as impracti- 
cal and new ones added—with information on specific 
local materials, techniques, and conditions. Annual re- 
visions are planned thereafter. 

During long winter evenings or time off from chores, 
neighbors will get together over the Cartilla de la Vi- 
vienda to study “how to build a house” and how to 
coordinate their ideas and efforts. All share a common 
desire to build for permanence. The way they go about 
it will be echoed in distant valleys, regions, and climates. 

So the country people of Spanish America will learn to 
build more substantial houses and to save money for 
their families in the process. A Cuban will discover a 
new job: besides working in the canefield, he will also 
become a mason by learning to prepare mortar and lay 
brick. A Mexican will enjoy participating in the meet- 
ings where ideas for new undertakings are kindled by 
the Cartilla. An Ecuadorian will realize that “house- 
raisings” bring not only new homes but a new com- 
munity. @ @ @ 
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FINGER OF GUILT 

HERMINIO PorRTELL VILA accuses Hol- 
lywood producers of “toying with 
Marti” in the recent movie Santiago. 
His article, of which this is only a 
brief excerpt, appears in the Cuban 
weekly Bohemia: 

Hollywood has discovered 
Marti... . but what a Marti! It is a 
crude caricature . . . , with the Apostle 
not even living in the correct period 
of history . or portrayed as the 
noble organizer and leader of the 
Cuban Revolution. . The whole 
thing smacks of commercialism . . . 
and is conclusive proof of the un- 
scrupulous . . . Hollywood approach 
to subjects and personalities, no mat- 
ter how dear they may be to the ideals, 
history, and spiritual values of a 
nation. 

“Alan Ladd, as the ‘Caleb Adams’ 
who brings arms to Cuba so that 
Maceo (who was already dead) can 
attack Santiago de Cuba during the 
final stages of the War of Independ- 
ence, is the hero. The generously en- 
dowed Rossana Podesta is cast as ‘Dona 
Isabel, the Cuban Joan of Arc,’ who 
organizes expeditions in the United 
States to take to Haiti. There Marti, a 
fat, bald old man with a red sash 
around his waist, waits for them in a 
luxurious mansion, in which the movie- 
makers have him living after his he- 
roic death at Dos Rios. As for Maceo, 
who was conveniently brought back 


to life... , he is pictured as a rough- 
and-ready soldier with a sinister mien 
who wears the uniform of a general 
in the Confederate Army during the 
U.S. Civil War.... 

“Santiago is an absurdity of the 
worst sort that will be seen by .. . 
millions of people the world over. .. . 
Ten histories of Cuba and twenty bi- 
ographies of Marti and Maceo... , 
masterfully written, will not be able 
to erase the erroneous . . . , twisted 
interpretation of this one movie. . . .” 


ART OR NATURE? 
Tuts YEAR Alfonso Reyes, the out- 
standing Mexican humanist, rounds 
out fifty years of literary activity, still 
writing on a wide variety of subjects. 
These excerpts are from an article of 
his in El Nacional, Caracas daily: 

“Oh, Nature, how many crimes are 
committed in your name! Beginning 
with Rousseau and his ‘return to Na- 
ture in impuris naturalibus, as Nie- 
tzsche put it. Some say Nature never 
makes a mistake. Not so, explains 
Renan, but, taking eternity into ac- 
count, it is always possible to put 
things right. Today we realize that 
Nature usually proceeds blindly, by 
trial and error.... 

“In Voltaire’s meaningful parable, 
Nature speaks to the Young Man: “My 
son, they have deceived you; they 


have told you I am Nature, and I am 
Art.’ Another concept of Nature is 
Naturalness, which some try to pass 
off as a rule of Art. But what is natu- 
ralness for Pedro? Is it the same for 
Juan or Francisco? And what about 
those ‘naturally complicated’ people 
whom Théophile Gautier mentioned, I 
believe, in reference to Baudelaire? 
Today, in the age of psychoanalysis, 

. an aberration can be the natural 
inclination for some. 

“Eliot said that every literary revo- 
lution espouses the return to natural, 
simple, popular language. But he for- 
got ‘the Byzantines of all the ages’ 
(see Julien Benda, La France Byzan- 
tine); he forgot the Latinists of the 
Middle Ages who performed all sorts 
of magic and jugglery with grammar, 
vowels, and consonants; he forgot the 
extreme symbolists, Mallarmé’s co- 
horts; the précieuses {of Moliére’s 
time|, the followers of the Italian 
poet Marini, the exaggerated Gongor- 
ists, the euphuists; several contempo- 
rary schools that preach [spontaneity | 
. . . but practice the opposite. . . . In 
short, he forgot more than half the 
important revolutions in poetic lan- 
guage that favor art for the happy 
few. See Castiglione’s Cortesano, a cer- 
tain letter from Gongora to Lope de 
Vega in which he defends poetic enig- 
mas, or Carrillo y Sotomayor’s Erudi- 
cién Poética, a catechism of affecta- 
tions. 

“It has also been said that the great 
romantic movement that began toward 
the end of the eighteenth century was 
a restoration of Nature in the poetic 
domain. (And there are some who 
interpret Nature as the landscape or, 
as William Blake said, the ‘vegetable 
universe, not man’s state of being. In 
England, Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
the school of Denham, Dryden, and 
Pope made use of Nature; and | 
understand that Donne himself—a 
seventeenth-century euphuist—did not 
fail to follow the naturalistic reaction 
against the conventional classicism of 
the Renaissance (which was also a 
revolution in its time). And it is note- 
worthy that, in the development of 
most poets (not all, not always), we 
notice that their early efforts are usu- 
ally more complex, and, as they get 
away from the supposed natural, 
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primitive state, they achieve a greater 
degree of simplicity. Because sim- 
plicity is an achievement, not a gift. 

“Would it not be wisest to heed 
Voltaire’s parable? It is important for 
us to be concerned with what we do 
(Art) and not merely depend on what 
presents itself to us already done 
(Nature) .” 


WHAT MAKES LIMA LAUGH 


Héctor VELARDE, popular Peruvian 
humorist and architect, writes in El 
Comercio, a Lima daily, that “every- 
thing in the Peruvian capital is re- 
fined, even the humor, which is. . . 
known as the ‘chispa limena {Lima 
spark |’”: 

“... Bergson,” he continues, “points 
out that people laugh when artificial 
mechanization is applied to human 
life in any of three ways: by repeti- 
tion; by accumulation, or snowball- 
ing; or by fracture, or contrast. 

“An example of repetition would be 
. .. the man whose hat is blown off in 
the street each time he puts it on. . . . 
Snowballing . . . , if in trying to re- 
trieve his hat he drops more and more 
things. . . . Fracture, or contrast, when 
a quiet fellow slips on a banana peel 
while complimenting a good-looking 
girl. 

“The less a person intends to, the 
more he is apt to make us die laugh- 
ing, especially if he is dead serious. 
That is, mechanization interferes . . . 
in the life of a normal, respectable 
gentleman and he becomes hilarious. 
. .. The more mechanization, the more 
laughter. .. . 

“Mechanization . . . is precise, logi- 
cal, cold, unchangeable, resolute, con- 
trolled, dry, and unimaginative. . . . 
In Lima, nothing is like that... . We 
are, thank Heaven, kindly, humane, 
lively, individualistic, shy, intelligent, 
sensitive, and excitable. . . . Conse- 
quently, mechanization . . . cannot be 
applied to our easygoing, delightful 
way of life to any appreciable degree. 
. . . This is apparent in the fact that 
no one opens or closes a door com- 
pletely. . . . The same with drawers 
and water faucets. And who arrives on 
time? What happens exactly as ex- 
pected? No one and nothing. It’s 
wonderful. 

“For the most part, Bergson’s the- 
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ory ... simply does not apply to Lima. 
The winds are not strong enough to 
blow a hat off more than twice (if it 
is jammed on), and no one keeps on 
picking up things that fall (they are 
buttoned on). In any case, mechani- 
cal repetition never happens the same 
way twice, and the automatic snow- 
ball is inevitably transformed, divided, 
or dissolved. 

“. . . The only part of Bergson’s 
theory that can be applied to Lima is 
the element of fracture or contrast. 
How? Certainly not with rudeness, 
shock, or impact... , but with finesse, 
with delicacy. 

“Nothing in the atmosphere offers 
serious resistance to the . . . limeno. 
Nothing attacks or distresses him... , 
neither cold nor heat, wind nor water, 
nor even bugs. . . . As a result, he puffs 
up, . . . some more than others. This 
distention can be purely individual or 
of the family variety, based on such 
things as ancestral pride, knowledge 
of ailments, unappreciated and unde- 
veloped talent, honesty and decorum, 
experience in public affairs, academic 
degrees, manual skill, memory of 
names and misfortunes, and so on... . 

“All limefios, aware of the phenome- 
non... , are masters in candor and 
cunning. Sometimes, for sheer pleas- 
ure, they inflate each other to the point 
of foolishness . . . then, to everyone’s 
delight, prick the balloon. .. . 

“This deflationary prick is . . . our 
means of producing contrast. . . . The 
pricking operation is sudden, sharp, 
in and out. . . . Bergson’s element of 
contrast cannot be more amusing or 
provoked with greater finesse. Jokes, 
a play on words, and even gestures . . . 
penetrate like needles. Each puncture 
produces an_ instantaneous, bright 
light . . . , the ‘Lima spark’ and... 
the quintessence of Bergson’s mechani- 
zation.” 


FASHIONS FANTASTIC 


EvEN THOUGH many can ill afford 
repetition, women’s clothing styles 
seem to recur from time to time. Writ- 
ing in the Honduran newspaper El 
Imparcial, Victorla Chapelle views 
contemporary modes with apprehen- 
sion and distaste: 

“Every once in a while . . . fashions 
are characterized by a total lack of 


beauty. Dress and hat designers seem 
to fall into a state of such utter frus- 
tration that they eclipse the sparkle of 
feminine charm rather than enhance 
it. For an eloquent illustration of such 
a negative phase, take a backward 
glance at the photos and drawings in 
any fashion magazine of around 1927. 
Look at those baggy dresses and bell- 
shaped hats. Unfortunately, a 
similar vogue . . . is already leaving 
its imprint on this year’s magazines. 

“The trend has started—as always 
happens with these outbursts of ugli- 
ness—with hats. They are shaped 
something like mushrooms, inverted 
flowerpots, or sewing baskets that, in 
all seriousness, we are expected to don 
upside down. In any case, they are 
enormous and, to my eye, appalling. 
They hide the woman’s hair and most 
of her forehead. As a result, eye make- 
up must be accentuated almost to the 
point of staginess. The eyelids must 
be made to seem heavy . . . and the 
eyes themselves larger. 

“In addition, a hat of this sort 
should be worn absolutely straight, 
for the least tilt . . . gives the impres- 
sion that it is worn with a frank lack 
of gusto and that the wearer would 
give anything not to have put it on. 
The curious aspect of all this is that 
however ghastly such hats may be and 
may seem to us at first, we will end up 
accepting them—only to look back 
later, astonished that we let ourselves 
be persuaded to wear ‘flowerpots’ and 
‘work baskets.’ But that is the way of 
fashion and its hold over us women. 

“As a logical consequence of these 
tremendous hats, our suits and dresses 
must lose their curves . . . , and while 
a woman is usually quick to try a new 
style of hat and finds an easy excuse 
for buying it, she is loath to change 
her silhouette. For this very reason, 
many of the exaggeratedly loose jack- 
ets that were shown early this year in 
the London collections are still a long 
way from enthusiastic acceptance. 
They are available in some stores, but 
most women continue to ask for 
dresses that allow at least a hint of 
curvaceousness. But it should be noted 
that the voluptuous vogue, except 
among the movie stars, is a thing of 
the past. . Most women simply 


want to look as attractive as they can, 
not cause a sensation... . 
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are watching our game” 


Eleven-year-old W.V. 


in a comic strip, titles it “Bandit Killing 
Bank Cashier” 


SEEING IS DRAWING 
In Folha da Manha, a morning news- 
paper in Sao Paulo, Brazil, Prof. Divo 
Mariano of Otoniel Mota Teachers 
College in Ribeirao Preto, Sao Paulo 
State, describes an interesting bit of 
research he conducted among school 
children in that city: 

“Environment exerts a_ tyrannical 
influence on children’s drawings; a 
child’s development is slower in low- 
income families, correspondingly 
faster in the higher brackets. While 
the drawings of rural children stress 
mostly plants and animals, city chil- 
dren show an obsession with ma- 
chines: buses, trolleys, and so on. 

“To find out just how environment 


José Roberto Marques, ten, explains: “This 
is my team. We won, one to nothing. People 


says he saw this scene 


Maria José Costa, eight, says she did this 
drawing because she is Catholic and goes to 


all the processions 


Drawing by Benedito Dias, twelve-year-old 
Ribeirao Preto boy. Study shows how 


environment influences subject-matter 


shaped children’s art, we conducted an 
experiment in the three-to-thirteen age 
group... . 

“We selected two thousand draw- 
ings representing different social and 
economic strata of Ribeirao Preto. 
We found that (a) aptitude for draw- 
ing sharpens as socio-economic levels 
rise; (b) motion pictures and comic 
strips heavily influence children of 
higher-bracket families; (c) in the 
poorer districts, religion, soccer games, 
and ‘nationalism’ are more noticeable 
factors than in the more prosperous 
groups; (d) of the two thousand 
drawings of subjects of the children’s 
own choosing, 103 showed the in- 
fluence exerted by motion pictures; 


41, by comic strips; 68, by religion; 
66, by civic or ‘nationalistic’ subjects; 
33, by soccer. 

“In short, while 134 reflected pa- 
triotic and religious inspiration, 144 
were molded by the movies and the 
comic strips (a sub-literature which 
at present is very detrimental to edu- 
cation). 

“These drawings have borne out 
what we had all sensed: that tradi- 
tional methods of shaping children’s 
character have failed, particularly in 
the case of city children who must live 
in apartments without backyards, who 
breathe the poisonous air of commer- 
cial motion pictures and comic strips 
that glorify . . . crime and sex.” 
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WORKING WOMEN 

Dr. EstHerR GuzMANn CASANOVA, at- 
taché at the Cuban Embassy in Wash- 
ington, comments on the status of her 
fellow countrywomen in Hemisferio, 
the Sunday supplement of the Miami, 
Florida, Spanish-language paper Dia- 
rio de las Américas: 

“. . . Next May 20 will mark the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the Re- 
public of Cuba. And ever since the 
independence, Cuban women have 
gradually engaged in more and more 
activities outside the home. Until that 
time they devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to domestic chores and 
family duties. Fathers were mainly 
concerned with the education of their 
sons, and daughters of middle-class 
families received only superficial train- 
ing. Most were taught to sew, em- 
broider, sometimes to paint and sing, 
and frequently to play the piano. 
Quite a few became music teachers. 
Those of the upper classes were also 
taught literature, history, and foreign 
languages, especially French. Never- 
theless, the past century produced 
well-educated women who were emi- 
nently successful in the field of letters. 
To name only two, the Countess of 
Merlin {Maria de las Mercedes Santa 
Cruz y Montalvo] and the poetess and 
playwright Gertrudis Gomez de Ave- 
llaneda, a top talent among Spanish 
Romanticists. 

“The courage and perseverance of 
our liberators during the wars of in- 
dependence are eloquent proof of 
the virtues women of that period— 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters 
—instilled in their men. These wats, 
which ruined many Cuban families, 
played a part in breaking down prej- 
udices against women working. Many 
families had to seek refuge in the 
United States, where women were al- 
ready beginning to take jobs outside 
the home. Doubtless, this example 

. influenced the decisions of many 
Cuban women to become self-sufficient 
and, in some instances, to help sup- 
port their families. 

“Primary-education reforms in Cuba, 
carried out by the U.S. military gov- 
ernment that followed the Spanish 
domination, opened the field of teach- 
ing to women. This is the profession 
in which Cuban women have been 
most successful. . . . An estimated 90 
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per cent of Cuban teachers are women, 
and most middle-class young women, 
particularly in the inland cities, aspire 
to this profession. 

“Nowadays women are not confined 
to primary-school posts, as they were 
during the early years of the Republic. 
In our universities, normal schools, 
business and vocational schools, and 
the like, we find countless women in 
professorships they have won in hard- 
fought competition. . . . The present 
Minister of Education is a dynamic 
woman, Dr. Zoila Mulet, widow of Dr. 
Aurelio F. Concheso, our Ambassador 
in Washington shortly before his death 
a year ago. 

“The founding of the Republic in 
1902 opened the doors of government 
and private offices to working women, 
who soon understood that training 
was a decisive factor in getting a job. 
Professional business schools have 
graduated numerous accountants, sec- 
retaries, stockbrokers, sales and pub- 
licity agents. 

“But Cuban women did not stop 
there. Since before the First World 
War girls have enrolled in universi- 
ties. Today there are twenty-seven 
thousand professional women in Cuba, 
outstanding in every field. Several 
talented women have made valuable 
contributions to medicine. In law... , 
some have become magistrates and 
judges. And they are going into archi- 
tecture and engineering (a few are 
already electrical engineers). Women 
have also excelled in library science. 
Dr. Lilia Castro de Morales is Direc- 
tor of the National Library. They have 
proved their capabilities in the field 
of journalism, and the only 
English-language paper in Havana, 
The Havana Post, is managed by a 
woman, Clara Park de Pessino. 

“With the advent of television there 
are excellent opportunities for women 
as directors and producers, and more 
new professions and occupations . . . 
are opening up to women every 
LOVE SECRETARY 
PARAPHRASING an old Spanish proverb 
—“Tell me how you write [instead of 
‘whom you walk with’] and I'll tell 
you who you are’—Josué Quesada 
comes up with a unique idea in Conti- 
nente, popular Argentine monthly 
magazine: 


“One morning not long ago a young 
man, obviously from the country, . . 
asked me to write a love letter to his 
sweetheart because he ‘couldn’t read 
or write very well.’ | smiled paternally 
and, after hearing his troubles, agreed 
to his ingenuous request. Nothing bet- 
ter—I thought—than for the letter to 
have ‘local color,’ since his beloved 
was a rural girl. . . . When my visitor 
went away, satisfied and grateful, I 
mulled over the notion of becoming a 
‘love secretary.’ . . . I would adapt the 
letter to the profession or occupation 
of the gallant. For example, a doctor 
might write to his sweetheart along 
these lines: ‘In this case, my love, I 
am the patient and you the nurse. 
Only you can cure my malady.’ 

“If it were a lawyer, I would begin 
the letter like this: ‘Let’s consider our 
sentimental lawsuit point by point. 
Then pass whatever sentence your 
heart demands; acquit or condemn 
me.” 

“A letter for a dentist might go 
this way: ‘A tooth for a tooth, my 
sweet. Use the drill or, if you prefer, 
extract this anguish, which is exactly 
like an aching tooth.’ 

“Since all sorts of people would 
come to my ‘office,’ let’s imagine . . . 
an electrician’s words: ‘I make con- 
tact through these lines, certain that 
I'll light a ray of hope. Little lamp of 
my life, don’t short-circuit our cur- 
rent.’ 

“A radio announcer . . . [might end 
a letter} to his beloved this way: 
*. . » That’s all for today. Tomorrow 
you'll find me at the same spot on 
your porch.’ 

“A seaman would write to his girl: 
‘Embarked on the sea of romance, ... 
I'm afraid I might be shipwrecked if 
the wave of your indifference should 
batter me. . . . I am like a ship that 
has lost its rudder... .” 

“A soldier might write these mar- 
tial lines: ‘Ever since I met you, I’ve 
been marking time. I'll call you tomor- 
row at reveille. And when taps sounds 
at night and the notes of the bugle 
echo in my ears, I'll stand at attention 
to summon your image to mind.” 

. These models are all for men 
because women don’t need a ‘love 
secretary’ for their letters. And if I 
were the boasting kind, I could prove 
it.” 
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THE MAN IN THE BROWN HABIT 


Tue Last oF THE Conguistapors, JUNiPERO SERRA, by 
Omer Englebert. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1956. 368 p. Illus. $6.00 

Tue Roap To Giory, by Darwin L. Teilhet. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1956. 279 p. $3.75 
Fray JuNnipeRO SERRA, THE GREAT WALKER, by Mac- 
Kinley Helm. Stanford, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1956. 86 p. Illus. $4.00 


Reviewed by Fernando Alegria 


On December 6, 1749, there arrived at the port of 
Veracruz, aboard the Villasota, a detachment of Fran- 
ciscans recruited in Spain to carry on evangelical work 
in the missions of northern Mexico. Among them was a 
short little priest with dark, luminous eyes, skin weather- 
beaten by a hundred days at sea, firm and decisive man- 
ners—Junipero Serra. 

At the age of thirty-six, Father Serra could boast of 
having reached the summit of an ecclesiastical career 
devoted to teaching and to the propagation of the faith. 
Five years earlier, he had been entrusted with the first 
professorship of Scotist theology at the University of 


T as Palmas, Majorca. His prodigious learning, the clarity 
and depth of his reasoning, had earned him the venera- 
tion ©. the Majorcans; he had soon become one of the 
most sought-after preachers on the island. Little Father 
Serra had an admirably resonant voice, and in the pulpit 
he .ssumed a combative attitude that made his hearers 
trem} 'e. Triumphant in an environment of illustrious 
tradition, surrounded by the affection of relations and 
colleagues, with a brilliant future in the ecclesiastical 
ind academic world, what more could the young Fran- 
ciscan want? Yet he had abandoned it all, throwing him- 
self suddenly and blindly into the abyss of the Conquest 
of the New World. 

Before setting out on the voyage, he confessed with 
tears in his eyes, in response to the anguished questions 
of his friends, that he was filled with remorse for not 
having departed earlier, distracted as he was by “aca- 
demic studies.” His secret vocation thus awoke suddenly, 
with supernatural ardor and zeal. Soon after arriving at 
the Apostolic College of San Fernando in Mexico, he set 
out to spread the faith first in the Sierra Gorda and later 
in California. From 1750 till his death in 1784, he car- 
ried on one of the most heroic and most historically 
significant enterprises in the Conquest of America. Com- 
manding a handful of friars humble and enlightened like 
himself—with no other weapon than a crucifix nor any 
other watchword than the “Amar a Dios” (Love God) 
of their customary greeting; driving a few mules, cows, 
goats, pigs, and chickens; replying to poisoned arrows 
with the apostolic blessing; struggling without rebellion 
against the abuse of unscrupulous military chiefs— 
Father Serra converted the solitudes of California into a 
true earthly paradise. Where before the law of the jungle 
had reigned and the Indian tribes had annihilated each 
other in cannibalistic battles, Father Serra’s Franciscans 
established, in less than half a century, a kind of com- 
munal republic that filled the civilized world of the 
eighteenth century with admiration. Perhaps better than 
any other historic figure of his time, Father Serra repre- 
sents the spirit of Las Casas and of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, who considered the Conquest of America an 
essentially humanitarian enterprise destined to develop 
superior, free men in the harmony of a Christian col- 
lectivism. At the unveiling of a monument to him in 
Washington, Senator I. B. Dockweiler described his sig- 
nificance in California history in these terms: 

This man, whose memory is indissolubly one with the epic of 
California, was great in his humility; he triumphed by his cour- 
age, when everything would have appeared bound to discourage 
him and beat him down; he is one who is worthy of first place 
among the immortal heroes who created our nation; so his mem- 
ory will never die, and his name will be blessed from generation 
to generation. 

With good reason Omer Englebert comments, in The 
Last of the Conquistadors, Junipero Serra: 

In a world-famous book that appeared in 1516, Thomas More 
propounded the question “What is the ideal political system, and 
the one which can make sure the happiness of mankind?” He 
answered, with Plato, that it was the communal regime. Before 


publishing his book, however, he took care to give it the title of 
Utopia, to show clearly that it was a dream, and that he deemed 
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the system impracticable. From the testimony cited, have we not 
reason to believe that once at least, thanks to the genius and the 
saintliness of Father Junipero Serra, this impossible ideal was 
achieved, and the Utopia of St. Thomas More was realized? 

The saga of Father Serra, involving so many sacrifices, 
so much renunciation and disinterested desire to serve 
humanity, is now being discovered by novelists, poets, 
and playwrights; therefore, it is no strange coincidence 
that 1956 has produced three books dealing directly or 
indirectly with his life and work. Up to now the primary 
source of biographical information on Father Serra has 
been the work of his colleague and inseparable friend 
Francisco Palou titled Relacién Histérica de la Vida del 
V. P. Fray Junipero Serra (1787). To this has been 
added Abbot Omer Englebert’s work, published originally 
in French. 

Abbot Englebert, employing newly discovered ma- 
terial, has written an exegesis of Father Serra in a style 
of sober and considered admiration, shunning obvious 
glorification, letting the facts—marvelous in their stark- 
ness—do the work of adjectives and exclamations. In 
Abbot Englebert’s style there is much of the sublime 
simplicity that illumined Father Serra’s life. He effort- 
lessly convinces us that no argument or discussion is 
necessary for acceptance of the breath of the supernatu- 
ral in some of Father Serra’s predictions. The Fran- 
ciscan’s companions—-sailors, soldiers, monks, artisans, 
both Spaniards and Indians—cut bits of cloth from his 
worn habit to make scapularies, and within a short time 
after his death Father Serra began to work miracles. The 
abbot tells these things without comment, with a simple 
and profound faith that disarms all objections. 

His mission is plain: to show us a man ruled by love 
of God and of his fellows, who discovered the true inner 
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The Mission of San Gabriel, founded by Father Serra in 

Upper California 

meaning of his apostolic vocation and went out along 
the roads of the world to perform it. Academic books 
sank once more into the well of wisdom; from now on it 
would no longer be with syllogisms that he ordered his 
life. At the head of his flock he would seek the direction 
of the winds, the hidden fountains and streams, the pulse 
of the earth; he would climb mountains, ford rivers, 
embark on tiny frigates bound for the frozen lands of 
the Russians, cross deserts, and, with the intuition of a 
genuine conquistador, choose sites to establish his mis- 
sions and his: Indian communities. His writings would 
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be full of references to cattle, seeds, saddles, and tools. 
He would fight bitterly for the bushel of wheat that 
would rescue his parishioners from starvation. He would 
go on with his task without caring how serious the ob- 
stacles were. He had hardly arrived in Veracruz when he 
suffered an infection in his leg that made him an invalid 
for the rest of his life. For thirty-five years he traversed 
on foot the immense territory of his missions, dragging 
the ulcerated leg. Various governors opposed him and 
tried to bend him to their will, but Father Serra, wise as 
the serpent and gentle as the dove, always defeated them 
and, despite delays and lack of tools, built missions and 
brought them to flourishing prosperity. The value of his 
work is stamped indelibly in deeds and constructions. 
His biographer wisely gives us this reality in all its” 
magnificent and transcendent simplicity. 

What was the inner nature of the heroism that in- 
spired the life of Father Serra? What effect did it pro- 
duce in the men who shared his exploits? How was he 
thought of in Spain, in Mexico, in all America? Abbot 
Englebert’s pages do not always give a complete idea of 
the contrary influences that Father Serra exercised on 
his time and particularly of the reactions he himself 
inspired. His book is a testimony of veneration—sober. 
as has been said, but partisan. The Franciscan spirit 
glows here unwaveringly. But there are other aspects of 
Father Serra’s character that demand an interpretation 
more objective and, at the same time, more complex. 
During his life Father Serra had implacable enemies. in 
the army and to a certain extent in the Church. Why? 
His enemies never doubted his saintliness and would 
willingly have canonized him. Nevertheless, there were 
things they criticized in him—a matter that Abbot Engle- 
bert never clarifies in his book. When a governor called 
Father Serra’s attention to the dangers of establishing 
missions too hastily and recommended caution, in the 
shape of long delays, the priest reaffirmed his obedience, 
always in terms of genuine humility, but went ahead 
with his plans—and the San Diego Mission was destroyed 
and his colleagues were massacred. When Felipe de Neve 
tried to establish in California municipal government run 
by the Indians, Father Serra opposed it with blind obsti- 
nacy and did not rest till the plans for reform were 
thwarted. Was it lack of historical vision, fear of the 
introduction of European liberalism, fear that the Indians 
would fall into the hands of tyrannical and corrupt 
powers? Abbot Englebert does not analyze all the rea- 
sons for opposition to Father Serra in certain political 
and religious sectors. This analysis becomes especially 
necessary in the discussion of the rivalry—incompre- 
hensible to the layman—between the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans. 

Again, | find it hard to condone the author’s lack of 
understanding of contemporary Mexico. Abbot Engle- 
bert is not the first historian who, hastily explaining con- 
tradictory facts in Mexican history, prefers to fall back 
on highly questionable simplifications and generaliza- 
tions. This is clear, for example, in the pages dealing 
with the destruction and decline of the missions during 
the nineteenth century. If we are to believe him, Mexico 
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Only authentic portrait of Junipero Serra, painted in 1773, 
hangs in Dispensary of Church of San Fernando, Mexico City 


advanced on Father Serra’s paradise with wolf claws 
and destroyed his work in a few years of abusive au- 
thority. But was Mexico the only political and economic 
force seeking then to expand toward the west? Were its 
politicians the only ones interested in crushing the 
Spanish Franciscan tradition and in swindling the 
Indians out of their wealth? 

To be sure, it would be a mistake to demand of 
Abbot Englebert a discussion of problems that are pur- 
posely left on the margin of his work. Nor do I think it 
fair to give disproportionate emphasis to these objec- 
tions. The Last of the Conquistadors is a book of concen- 
trated spiritual force, a lesson in hope and faith, in 
tenacity and courage before the impossible. Written with 
praiseworthy simplicity, solidly documented, it raises 
the figure of Father Serra on an illustrious pedestal in 
the history of California. 

Compared with this work, the other two current books 
on Father Serra are of minor significance. In his novel 
The Road to Glory, Darwin Teilhet weaves a story 
that only indirectly concerns the illustrious Franciscan. 
It deals with the adventures of Hugo O'Connor, an 
eighteenth-century apprentice conquistador who has 
something of the knight and much of the rogue. Com- 
missioned with establishing the boundaries between the 
city of San José and the Franciscan missions, he be- 
comes involved in intrigues with a group of contra- 
bandists, fights savagely, lies like a trooper, falls in love 
with a Galician emigrant, and finally discovers the true 
meaning of his efforts under the guidance of Father 
Serra. Don Hugo, it is hardly necessary to state, is a 
fictitious character. Most of his adventures were cooked 
up in the magic oven that made Dickens famous. Such 
coincidences! But that is what historical novels are like, 
and Mr. Teilhet merely uses the recipe with enthusiasm. 


The principal value of the book lies perhaps in the de- 
scriptive passages. Anyone who has seen the coast, the 
valleys, and the mountains of California will admire 
the asides in which the author lovingly paints the gigan- 
tic redwood and pine forests, the bold and _ twisted 
manzanita trees like a Cubist sculpture, the fragrance of 
burning leaves rising from the valley to the placid eve- 
ning sky, the rains, the sudden fogs of the coast, the 
earthquakes, the avalanches. Mr. Teilhet has a muleteer’s 
eye as he moves his characters over the paths of primi- 


tive California. No detail of the scene escapes him, and’ 


the atmosphere is one of vigorous poetry. 

But a novel cannot be all description. The characters 
speak. And how badly they speak! Is there anything 
worse in modern lit ture than this passion of certain 
U.S. novelists for imitating the Spanish language in 
English? I believe it was Hemingway who started the 
fashion, and he ought to be thrashed. For Mr. Teilhet 
the problem is even more serious, for his characters 
must speak eighteenth-century Spanish. He makes an 
indigestible hash of it. To this may be added count- 
less blunders: “Hugito” for “Huguito,” “aguardiente 
pura” for aguardiente puro, “oyedme” for oidme, “em- 
panada” for empanada, “rasqueado” for rasgueado, 
“indigenes” for indigenas, “jovenito” for jovencito, “sol- 
dados de cuerra” (misspelled at that) for leatherjackets. 
His bits of Latin are no better. And the names of the 
characters, be it said in passing, are atrocious. Well, 
this is of small importance. What really matters is that 
Mr. Teilhet plants Father Serra in the path of his Don 
Hugo and the Franciscan survives this mishap without 
losing an iota of his spiritual greatness and heroism. 

MacKinley Helm’s Fray Junipero Serra, the Great 
Walker may be described as a kind of dramatic poem or 
pageant of which the purpose is to exalt the virtues of 
Father Serra through long recitations in prose and verse, 
with a view to possible canonization. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Helm appears to lack a Paul Claudel’s profundity of 
thought, a Pablo Neruda’s genius for the poetic epithet. 
Nor does the epic of Father Serra need embroidery 
either in verse or in prose. When he is decked out in 
artistic flourishes, the force of his simple heroism is lost. 
In Mr. Helm’s work everything is transformed in fires 
of artifice. The atmosphere cloys, the human figures are 
sugar-coated (there are an Indian called Orlando and a 
sailor who seem to have escaped from a Viennese oper- 
etta), the landscape is pasteboard. I may be wrong, but 
the result strikes me as stupefyingly shoddy. However, 
Stanford Press has made a beautiful book of it. 


Chilean FERNANDO ALEGRIA teaches History of Spanish Literature 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 


“CITY” IN THE WILDERNESS 
Town AnD Country IN Brazit, by Marvin Harris. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1956. 302 p. $4.50 
Reviewed by Rollie E. Poppino 

Two and a half centuries ago, with the discovery of 
gold and diamonds on the central Brazilian plateau, a 
number of scattered towns sprang up in barren and 
otherwise sparsely settled areas far from the agricultural 
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frontier along the coast. “Flung westward on a wave of 
prosperity that quickly retreated and left them stranded 
in the most unlikely places, they have waited . . . for 
the new Brazilian frontier to catch up with them.” One 
such remote, isolated town, in the state of Bahia, is 
Minas Velhas, the subject of this study. Probably the 
most striking characteristic of the town is the persistence 
of its “urban ethos” in the absence of the industrial and 
scientific developments commonly associated with urban- 
ism in the modern world. The author has succeeded in 
capturing and recording in this highly readable volume 
the significant attitudes, beliefs, and convictions of the 
residents of Minas Velhas, with their emphasis upon 
urbanism and their deprecation of all things rural. 

Its neat whitewashed houses, uniformed schoolchildren, 
spacious main square, and well-proportioned church 
give Minas Velhas a surface resemblance to innumerable 
small towns throughout Brazil. Yet it is a paradox. The 
town is perched like a citadel of urbanism in the midst 
of almost impenetrable mountains. It has neither auto- 
mobiles nor electricity, steel nor concrete. Until recently 
it was not accessible by motor vehicles of any kind, and 
even yet it is “immune to the penetrations of Coca-Cola.” 
Nevertheless, in stubborn defiance of both history and 
environment, Minas Velhas has survived for two cen- 
turies as a community urban in outlook. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is the key question to which 
this volume is directed. 

Town and Country in Brazil is divided into seven 
major chapters: “Setting,” which describes the physical 
environment and provides a brief historical background; 
“Economics”; “Class and Race”; “The Family and the 
Individual”; “Government and Politics”; “Religion”; 
and “Folk Belief.” These are followed by succinct con- 
clusions. In each of the subject chapters the author 
examines the pertinent similarities and contrasts between 
the town and satellite villages within the jurisdiction of 
the municipal government. 

In my opinion the title, Town and Country in Brazil, 
is somewhat misleading, for it implies a broader treat- 
ment than is contained in this volume. Professor Harris 
presents a graphic, detailed, and comprehensive picture 
of life in one small Brazilian community—a community 
in many ways unique and untypical not only of Brazil 
but even of Bahia. His observations on the absence of 
opposing party platforms and the importance of per- 
sonalities in political contests in Minas Velhas may be 
equally valid for a majority of the municipalities in the 
interior of Brazil. On the other hand, generalizations such 
as that “no one in Minas Velhas has ever entertained 
the slightest notion that there are some things that 
money cannot buy” may be applied to other communities 
only after careful qualification, if at all. This in no way 
detracts from the value of the work, which provides 
interesting and useful information about a previously 
little-known area. Scholars in all fields of the social 
sciences will welcome the book as an important addition 
to the growing shelf of Brazilian community studies. 


ROLLIE E. POPPINO did research on a municipality near Bahia, 
Brazil, for a doctoral dissertation in history. 
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BOOK NOTE 


Tue Lost Steps, by Alejo Carpentier, translated by 
Harriet de Onis. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956. 
278 p. $3.75 


This distinguished novel by a well-known Cuban musi- 
cologist now living in Caracas has been a critical suc- 
cess in Spanish America and in France (its author was 
recently awarded the French Prize for the Best Foreign 
Book). In essence the simple story of a civilized man 
thrust into primitive surroundings, it is filled with com- 
plex symbolism, penetrating insights, and powerful de- 
scription. Despite a tendency to stumble over her own 
syntax, the translator has done a faithful and sensitive 
job. A review of the original edition, published in Mex- 
ico, appeared in the July 1954 Americas. 


>k JOB OPENINGS 


The U. S. Information Agency is seeking candidates for overseas 
posts as Cultural Affairs Officers, Information Officers, and Bi- 
national Center Officers. Only those with a record of achievement 
in public affairs, cultural affairs, including artistic and scholarly 
work, English-language teaching, or some medium of communication 
should apply. Age limits 31 to 55. Salary range $5,700 to $10,700, 
plus allowances. Candidates must be willing to serve anywhere in 
the world. Send for application forms and further information to 
Argus Tresidder, Cultural Affairs Advisor, Room 652 Walker-Johnson 
Building, U. S. Information Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom. Inquiries about pictures 
credited PAU should be addressed to the Columbus Memorial 
Library Photographic Collection, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 


Inside 
front cover Courtesy José Gomez-Sicre 

3, 4 Courtesy Chacaltaya Laboratory of Cosmic Physics 

5 Courtesy Herman Yagoda, National Institutes of 
Health 

6 Courtesy Chacaltaya Laboratory of Cosmic Physics (3) 

7, 8 Courtesy Foto Utreras Hermanos, Quito 
11 Courtesy Bodo Wuth 


Inside 
back cover 


J. Souza, Rio de Janeiro 

Courtesy Getilio Vargas Foundation 

J. Souza, Rio de Janeiro (2) 

J. Souza, Rio—Courtesy Getilio Vargas Foundation 
From The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia, by 
Clifford M. Lewis and Albert J. Loomie 

Courtesy Mexico City Press Servicio (2) 

Courtesy Northwestern Senior High School, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland (2) 

No. 2, Courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery 

Courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery 

Courtesy Celestino Safiudo 

From The Last of the Conquistadors, Junipero Serra, 
by Omer Englebert 

F. Adelhardt, PAU (3)—No. 4, Foto Lacand, Rio de 
Janeiro 


Max W. Hunn 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ COATS-OF-ARMS 


Answers on page 40 


| 1. Which nation, a province of Colom- 
bia until it won independence in 1903, 
chose the eagle as an “emblem of sover- 
eignty” to spread its wings over the shield? 


2. On its coat-of-arms Venezuela pays 
tribute to the horse for (a) its collabora- 
tion with man in the fight for freedom, 
(b) its popularity among Venezuelans, or 
(c) its usefulness in farming. 


3. In ancient times the Phrygian cap 
was given to a slave when he was freed. 
Later it was adopted by the French revo- 
lutionists and today is used as a symbol 
of liberty. Shown here on the Argentine 
coat-of-arms, it also appears on six other 
American shields. Can you guess its popu- 
lar name? 


4. A bird whose image frequently ap- 
pears on the postage stamps of a Central 
American nation and gives its name to the 
monetary unit also graces the coat-of-arms. 
Name the bird and the country. 


5. The Bolivian coat-of-arms commem- 
orates an animal whose long, woolly hair 
is used to make a cloth of the same name. 


What is it? 


6. The golden key on the Cuban shield 
signifies that this island republic is the 
key to the Gulf of Mexico. True or false? 


7. Cattle have long represented an im- 
portant source of wealth to several South 
American nations. Which small republic 
pictures a steer on its shield? 


8. When San Martin designed the first 
coat-of-arms for independent Peru, he in- 
cluded a condor and a llama. In 1825 
Bolivar modified the shield and replaced 
the condor with a tree whose bark is used 
in treating malaria. Name it. 


9. The shield of ———— bears the motto 
“Union makes strength.” Fill in the blank. 


10. The Auemul, or guemal—first de- i 
scribed as a horse with cloven hooves, 
later thought to be an imaginary creature, 
now correctly classified as a deer—sup- 
ports the shield of which South American 
nation? 
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Secretary General José A. Mora thanks Argentine OAS 
Ambassador Eduardo Augusto Garcia (left) for his country’s 
stepped-up contribution to the OAS Technical Cooperation 
Program (see Economic Front). At right, OAS Ambassador 
Fernando Lobo of Brazil. 


At his one-man show in the Pan American Union, bearded 

Colombian artist Eduardo Ramirez Villamizar chats with 

Jestis Zarate Moreno (center), alternate representative 

of Colombia to the OAS, and Alfonso Patino, former 

alternate representative. Ramirez Villamizar, a non- 

objective painter who studied at the Institute of Fine 

Arts in Bogota, previously held a joint exhibition with j 
Edgar Negret, Colombian sculptor, at the New School for \ / 
Social Research in New York. Also, one of his paintings sleet 
and an aluminum sculpture are now touring the United \ 
States with the Houston Museum of Fine Arts exhibit. 


Brigida Coll and Argia Bueno, PAU staff members, enjoy 
a pre-concert serenade by members of the famous Mexican 
mariachi band “Perla de Occidente.” Later, the entire 
organized by PAU representative Germano Jardim, occupies group, along with vocalists Veronica Loyo and Luis Rivero, 
L ee re ae performed in the Hall of the Americas, sponsored by 
office space given over by the Statistical Service of the : , . . 
th Mexican Ambassadors Luis Quintanilla and Manuel 
Brazilian Ministry of Education and Culture in the T 
: 7 rr ello, emissaries to the OAS and the United States, respectively. 
twenty-two-story A Noite newspaper building. 
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Opening day in Rio for a permanent display of OAS 
publications—books, magazines, pamphlets, and the like— 
many of them for free distribution. The exhibit, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


INDIANS VERSUS CIVILIZATION 
Dear Sirs: 

The enlightening article entitled “The Aushiris Against the 
World” in the September English Americas was of particular 
interest to me. I had heard just one interpretation of the event 
in which the Indians were blamed. My congratulations to Lillian 
Pérez for a wonderful article. 

Janet E. Swanson 
Kenney, Nebraska 
Dear Sirs: 

I, as an Ecuadorian, wish to protest the implied insult to 
Ecuadorian Catholics in the account of the murder of five U.S. 
Protestant missionaries last January in the Ecuadorian jungle, 
and Miss Robinson’s statement that “Ecuadorian Catholics were 
divided on the issue, some holding that the massacre was a just 
punishment for preaching an apostate faith, others that the 
shedding of blood in martyrdom is equivalent to the sacraments 
of baptism and penance and entitles the victims to God's glory 
in the hereafter.” 

Ninety per cent of the Ecuadorian people firmly profess the 
Catholic faith, and I assure you that few share the gratuitous 
opinions set forth in the fantastic article on the lamentable deeds 
perpetrated by the Aucas. Catholic Salesian missions especially 
have tried, sometimes with the aid of the Ecuadorian Government, 
to civilize these Indians, but without success. It is precisely their 
primitive state of savagery that motivates the continued persecu- 
tion and murder of anyone outside their tribe, not just white men. 

Julian E. Polit 

Washington, D.C. 
Americas regrets that Reader Polit interprets the article as a 
reflection on Ecuadorian Catholics. Certainly the author did not 
intend to imply that Ecuadorian opinion was divided half and 
half. Nor did she intend to injure any nation or denomination. 
As the title implies, the article deals with the clash between the 
Aushiri Indians and the white man’s civilization, explaining the 
way of life and possible motivations of a little-known segment of 
our Western Hemisphere population. 
Dear Sirs: 

The title should have been “The World Against the 
Aushiris.” Apparently these people have been living in their own 
country minding their own business for many years, so what right 
have outsiders to come in and take over? Although I am a 
Christian and a law abiding citizen, I deplore the fact that so 
many meddlesome people think that they have a right to push 
their beliefs and customs on others. It is no more right or 
Christian to invade their country than it would be for one neigh- 
bor to invade the house of another and tell him he doesn’t cook 
correctly, or that he doesn’t wear the proper kind of clothing or 
drive the proper make of car. 

I see nothing dramatic about the so-called murder of these late 
missionaries. What is dramatic about people trying to protect 
their homes and families against invaders? Greed is a_ better 
word. We took [the United States] away from the Indians and 
shoved them off into the desert where a self-respecting goat 
could not make a living... . 

Homer L. Fry 
Austin, Texas 
LEGACY FOR LEARNING 
Dear Sirs: 

Miss Ortiz is to be congratulated for the very touching and in- 
formative article in the August issue of Americas entitled “Legacy 
for Learning.” 

“Doctor,” as most of us called Dr. Rowe, was a man who brought 
out the best in each of his associates by giving him a feeling of 
confidence that he was very important in the work in which he was 
performing. The philosophy of life of the former Director General 
of the Pan American Union was one of humbleness and real service. 
One cannot help but feel that he achieved the full purpose of his 
life—spending it for something that will always outlast it. 

Paul W. Murphy 
Washington, D.C. 


OUT OF TUNA 
Dear Sirs: 

The letter by Mr. Edmund Frobisher in your July issue is price- 
less! Should he take a trip south of the border, he would find 
out that it may pay to know beforehand what food is made out 
of what. For flavors available south of the border, Mr. Frobisher 
should probably get acquainted with Luz, our magazine in English 
and Spanish. Our Fall issue carries the story of this South Amer- 
ican, a great lover of chicken, who at a restaurant in San Juan 
Capistrano ordered “Chicken-of-the-Sea”! 

Maria Iannone, Editor 
Luz y Alegria 
Culver City, California 
HELP FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Dear Sirs: 

The Latin American and Caribbean Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped would like to secure the co- 
operation of all chambers of commerce in the Caribbean, Central 
America, and South America in our efforts to create equal employ- 
ment opportunities for the physically handicapped. As you may 
know, this committee was established as the result of a resolution 
adopted in 1955 at the Puerto Rico convention of this chamber. 
While we have been working through chambers of commerce, com- 
mittees desiring to join us in this effort need not be chamber 
members. Our program includes incentives to employers by way 
of awards for outstanding cooperation. In every area where this 
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program has been accepted, there has been a decided increase in 
the employment of the physically handicapped in industry. 
Leo Axlrod, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce of the Americas 
Miami 32, Florida 
STUDENT ROLE 
Dear Sirs: 
We shouldn't overlook the young people working in the inter- 
American field. The Pan American Student Forum of Texas 
represents thousands of high school and college students who are 
doing their part. During our past thirteen years we have collected 
books and money for the Benjamin Franklin Library of Mexico 
City; sponsored an exchange scholarship fund; and sent badly 
needed food, clothing, and supplies, plus a check for 1,684 pesos, 
to the victims of the Tampico flood last Fall. 
Our annual state convention (attendance 1,000) climaxes the 
year’s work, which includes educational contests, banquets, and 
a Pan American dance. Guest speakers have included well-known 
U.S. diplomats, newspaper editors, and prominent educators from 
all the Americas. We are sponsored by the Texas Good Neighbor 
Commission. 
We would welcome the opportunity to help establish other such 
groups of Pan American-minded students. 
Richard S. Lykes 
State President 1955-56 
Laredo, Texas 

HELP, HELP! 

Dear Sirs: 

One of my toughest jobs is to have to disappoint eager Latin 
American parents who want their youngsters to study in the 
United States. The reason: they wait too long to apply. One of 
them, for example, brought her son to my office last year after 
school had opened and told me: “I want my son to go to M.I.T.” 
Now our business is to contact private schools for these parents, 
but what with the deluge of enrollment requests from all sides, it 
is impossible to satisfy the demand unless we have plenty of 
advance notice. Entrance to some schools requires as much as a 
year’s advance queries. Can’t we get these Latin American parents 
to help us place the students according to their needs and desires 
by giving us more warning? Edith C. Jarvis 

The Jarvis School Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 
CHEERS—BRONX AND OTHERS 
Dear Sirs: 

I agree with Roy Grinse’s letter in your August English edi- 
tion. I have been a subscriber since 1949, but for the last couple 
of years I have noted a deplorable tendency in Americas to be- 
come so very “arty” that Mr. Grinse’s accusations re poor material 
and dull copy are very well taken. Get out of the art gallery and 
the library for a while. Write in a more human vein. Give us a 
magazine of more general interest, less oriented toward the 
sociologist and the university professor. 

John Kosack 
Bogota, Colombia 
Dear Sirs: 

| was much interested in two articles in the July English 
Americas, which we bought in Mexico: “Banks on Wheels” (we 
ourselves belong to three cooperatives) and the article on Panama 
(about twenty years ago I took a trip through the Canal to New 
York). Georgine C. Molnar 

Compton, California 
PERU AND AUSTRALIA 
Dear Sirs: 

As an avid reader of Americas, I would like to congratulate 
you on your magnificent articles. One of my recent favorites is 
“The Second Columbus,” by Andrés Townsend Ezcurra. This 
fascinating account of the odyssey of the seventeenth-century 
sailor Pedro Fernandez de Quirés, which followed the pioneering 
expeditions of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, does a good job of 
documenting the influence of Peru in the discovery of Australia. 

Miguel A. Farfan 
Juliaca, Peru 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
| throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
| state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
| below by th initials after the name. Those who are stu- 
dents are asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) 
| or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by 
| an asterisk after the name. 
Beatriz A. Luna (E, S)—H * Ramiro Vargas C. (E, S)—C 
Australia 2905 Méndez 20 No. 401 


Buenos Aires, Argentina Cd. Victoria 
Tamaulipas, México 


Osvaldo Monroy Giménez 

(E, S, P, Italian)—H Jorge M. Ipifia M. (E, S)—H 
Murillo 218 Av. Jaime Mendoza s/n 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia Sucre, Bolivia 


Lloyd Riley (E, S) Pfc. Alexander K. Bell, Jr. 


| R.F.D. No. 3 RA 29032579 (E, S) 
Union City, Tenn, Hq & Hq Co., 8353 AU 


APO 733 c/o PM 

Edair Vasconcellos (S, P)—C* Seattle, Washington 
Rua Dr. Satamini, 171 

| Rio de Janeiro, DF, Brazil Larry Springerley (E, S) 

Box 4132 

William Manhiaes (E, S, P) Phoenix, Arizona 


M rire, ES, Braz 
Muniz Freire, ES, Brazil Jim Sempértegui A. (E. S, P)—H 


| Joio Franzolin Netto (E, 8S, P) Jaen 54 : 
Av. Dr. José Lisboa Jianior, 40 Oruro, Bolivia 
Piratininga, SP, Brazil 


Mile. Christiane Michel (E, F)—C 
20 Avenue des Clairions 


Maria Amelia Menezes (E, S, P) 
Auxerre, Yonne, France 


Av. Araujo Pinho No. 35, Canela 


Salvador, BA, Brazil 
Teresita Mendoza D. (E. S, P) 


Carrera Ambato No. 454 
Quito, Ecuador 


Olga A. Gallese (E, S) 
C. Saavedra 174 


Junin, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Alfonso José Monteavaro 


Marcelo Rios Artabe (E, S, P)—C 
(S, Italian) —C Cadetes Chilenos No. 15 
| Corrientes 132 Mendoza, Argentina 
Parana, Entre Rios, Argentina 
Hamilton de Campos Nicolosi 
Jorge Fernandez Enriquez (E, S, P, F) 
(E, S)—C Rua Pilar 24, Bairro da Casa Verde 
9 de Julio 1417 Dpto. 2 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cérdoba, Argentina 
Antonio Cattaneo (E, S, F)® 
Posadas No. 754 
Concepcion del Uruguay 
Entre Rios, Argentina 


| 
| 
| Mlle. Odile Moreno (E, F) 
21 Rue Dautancourt 
Paris 17, France 


U. S. A. AT PANAMA CONGRESS 


Dear Sirs: 

.. . My great-grandfather’s half-brother, Richard Clough Ander- 
son, was one of the U. S. delegates mentioned in Americas’ special 
issue on the Panama Congress. Family legend says Kentucky politi- 
cal boss Henry Clay, fearing Anderson might become a U. S. 
Senator and rival his influence, had Anderson named the first 
Minister to Gran Colombia, knowing that South America was then 
unhealthful. Anderson served in Bogota in 1823-26. His diary is 
being prepared for publication by historian E. Taylor Parks, now 
with the Department of State. Anderson’s brother, later General 
Robert Anderson of Fort Sumter who at Lincoln’s request kept 
Kentucky in the Union in 1861-65, was his secretary in Bogota 
and took his body back for burial in Louisville. . . . AMERICAS 
errs in listing first John Sergeant and second Anderson as our 
envoys to Panama. As I understand it, only after news of Ander- 
son’s death reached Washington was Sergeant belatedly sent and, 
as you stated, arrived too late. 

Charles Anderson Gauld 
Stanford, California 


AmeERIcAS was right; according to the instructions from the De- 
partment of State, May 8, 1826, from H. Clay to Richard C. 
Anderson and John Sergeant, “Your power, accompanying this 
letter, is joint and several. . . .” The official report states: “Messrs. 
Anderson and Sergeant, provided with elaborate instructions from 
Mr. Clay, at last set out to attend the meeting at Panama.” 
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| HONDURAS 
American 


THE UNITED NATIONS The AMERICAS, 
Study 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Publications 


AMERICAN 
UNION 


Basic Data on the Organization of American states, and its member on | 


é AMERICAN NATIONS SERIES (illustrated booklets with 31 to 47 pages) 

Argentina * Bolivia * Brazil * Chile * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic * Ecuador 
El Salvador * Guatemala * Haiti * Honduras * Mexico * Nicaragua * Panama * Paraguay * Peru * Uruguay 
Venezuela 


AMERICAS (latest copy) 
A monthly illustrated magazine for and about the peoples of the Western Hemisphere 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES A handbook (66 pages) 
Facts—charts—illustrations 


ANNALS (latest copy) 
A quarterly journal containing official doc ts of the OAS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS (36 pages) 
Graphic explanation of the relationship of the two international organizations 


THE INTER-AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE (46 pages) 
Selections from addresses of Dr. Alberto Lleras, former Secretary General of the OAS 


FLAGS AND COATS OF ARMS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
A leaflet in color of the flags and coats of arms of OAS Member Nations 


ORDER YOUR INTER-AMERICAN STUDY KIT TODAY from 
a Publications Division, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. iid 


PAN AMERICAN UNION POULT FoR USE TO 
Washington 6, D.C, U.S. A. 


ISENTO DE FRANQUIA POSTAL 
(GPO) 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
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